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Nehru and Gandhi: The Troubles of Freedom 








It°s easy to see why so many smart 
buyers are turning to the brilliant 


new Nash “600.” 

It stands alone in size and beauty 
of design of all American low-price 
cars. 

It alone offers 25 to 30 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline, 500 to 600 on a 


tankful, at moderate highway speed. 


Ht alone has the superiority of a uni- 
tized frame-and-body ... immeasur- 


ably stronger, immeasurably quieter. 


dealer in America today. There's 


where you'll find these two great cars. 


Youll te Plead with 


There's a new kind of automobile 


ft has to be better 





It alone offers the famous Weather- 


Eye Air System for year ‘round ven- 







tilation and heating. 


It alone, of all low-price cars, pro- 
vides coil springing on all four 
wheels . . . and offers the conven- 


ience of a Convertible Bed. 


Like its famed running mate, the 
Nash Ambassador, the Nash ‘'600” 


has to be better—to be a Nash. 


Product of Nash research and engineering, new 

Unitized body-frame construction sets the pat 

tern for tomorrow. Built a new way, with frame 
and body we/ded into a single steel-girdered unit, 
it is lighter yet immeasurably stronger. 8000 
spot welds eliminate old-fashioned body bolts 
and noise-making joints. 






Great Cars Since [902 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 
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When Love Rode 


on a Broomstick 


In 1770, the British Parliament passed an act that 
condemned as witchcraft such husband lures as 
“scents, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, 

false hair, Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, highs 
heeled shoes, bolstered hips.”’ 

Alack for justice, men’s heads are still turned by the 
bolstered hip, the artificial tooth, the alluring scent: 
Today, perfume is big business— American women 
spend more than a billion dollars a year to lead 


their men around by the nose. 


One of the chemicals that makes the modern 
perfume industry possible is alcohol—the volatile 
gent that carries the odor. Alcohols for perfumes 
ite products of CSC’s Rossville Division, which this 
year observes its 100th anniversary of making 
alcohols so fine that they are the almost exclusive 
choice of the quality perfumers. 

CSC alcohol works less glamorously but no less 
profitably in industry, medicine, agriculture, and in 
the anti-freeze that protects your car in winter. It is 
one of more than 200 chemicals produced by CS Cs 
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A prominent user of machine tools 
reports that the Johnson Sleeve 
Bearings installed in one of his units 
in 1927 are still operating efficiently 
after 60,480 hours of service. 


Case 2 


A traveling salesman tells us of the 
Sleeve Bearings installed in his car 
. . . 1937 model. After over 100,000 
miles they are still delivering eco- 
nomical performance. 


A refrigerator owner reports that 
in a recent overhaul he checked the 
bearings. After twenty-five years of 
continuous service the Johnson 
Bronze. Sleeve Bearings show no 
signs of wear. 
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{ 5 | B UYERS of all types of equipment 


are becoming more particular. Besides 
checking the price, they’re asking... 
“How long will it run . . . at top efficiency 
...at lowest operating cost?’’ Perform- 
ance records are becoming a major sales 
factor. 

‘No mechanical unit can be any better 
than its bearings. The only way to be sure 
of your bearings is to: 1. Determine the 


correct type for each application and 2. 
Get bearings made to your specifications, 


Johnson Sleeve Type Bearings have 


achieved an enviable re: 


putation for long life and 


economical operation. Our 
up-to-date methods . . . our 
skilled help ... and more 
than forty years of exclusive 
bearing experience.... 
enable us to help manufac- 
turers create new perform- 
ance records. We help you 
decide which types of bear- 
ings will best serve your 
needs . . . we will produce 
them exactly to your spec- 
ifications ... and we can 


deliver them on time. 
Why not call us in NOW? 


JOHNSON 
BRONZE COMPANY 


710 S$. MILL ST. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Johnson Bronze Sleeve Bearings Give You Every Worthwhile Advantage 
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Leslie’s Bad Boys 


Some viewers with alarm would hay 
you believe that juvenile delinquency orig 
nated with tabloid journalism, so I thoug} 
you might be interested in this cartog 
dated Sept. 17, 1859, from Leslie’s Th 
trated Newspaper. 

Caption: “Aspirant for Fame—No, 














Grandmammy, you've got to die, for I'n 


bound to have my portrait in the Ii 
’)) 


trated Newspaper’ 


D), Jay Cou 


Culver Photos Research Service 
New York City 


Behind Bars 


Referring to your review of Mark Hé 
linger’s recently released film on prison lif 
(Newswerk, July 28), and your quota 
tions of Detroit’s police censor, Inspecta 
Charles Snyder, when he banned showin 
of “Brute Force” in that city: 

When, and if, Snyder said that “thing 
like brutality to inmates and other scene 
just don’t go on in our prisons,” he wi 
either being pitifully naive or just stul 
bornly abiding by the old code of copper 
which makes them stick together for co! 
lective protection .. . 

The “brutalit::s” depicted in “Brut 
Force” were mere marshmallow and me 
ringue, just regular routine for most of tht 
big disciplinary branch prisons in thi 
country ... 

As a reporter and special writer on Ne 
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“I've brought ten quarts of tuition, Mr. Gianopli” 


Mr. Gianopli? He was the school- 
master in St. Augustine, Fla., in 
1811. America’s oldest wooden school- 
house in which he taught is still there. 
And among his records is a receipt 
which shows he accepted milk for 
tuition from pupil William Lawrence. 


Nobody knows whether Mr. Gia- 
nopli felt well paid. But he probably 
didn’t realize how much nutritional 
wealth he got in the milk. 


Folks have come a long way since 
then in their knowledge of what’s 
good to eat—and why. Today we’d 
much rather have our school children 
drink the milk as part of a good 
noonday lunch than barter it for 
their education! 


Here at National Dairy, we’re 
deeply interested in nutrition prog- 
ress because we help supply a lot of 
the milk and milk products like but- 
ter, cheese, and ice cream people in 
the U. S. eat every day. And our own 
laboratories have contributed to that 
progress. They’ve improved on the 
processing and keeping qualities of 
many foods. And they’ve found ways 
to give well-known foods new variety, 
make them more tasty and more use- 
ful in every-day meals. 


A fuller understanding of milk, 


nature’s most nearly perfect food, is 


one big reason why Americans are | 


better fed than people anywhere else ' 


in the world. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





“*,..9F HE PLAYED his cards right, I’d be 
more than interested. But that hair! Looks 
uncombed, dried out, and—sure enough, 
loose dandruff too. He’s got Dry Scalp, all 
right. I’d be a dummy not to tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ 





Hair looks berfér..: 
scalp reels berrér... 
when you check 


SAME MAN... BUT what a difference! Yes, 
and ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much 
for you. Just use a few drops every day. 
Your scalp feels better . . . your hair looks 
better . . . stays neatly in place all day long. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is fine with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care . . . to both sca'p and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. VU. &S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


' Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles newspapers for many years, I 
was “typed” by city editors for doing ex- 
posés of the venalities and brutalities in 
prisons. One of these was for The Detroit 
Times in 1927, an investigation of alleged 
graft and brutality in Marquette Branch 
Prison... 

Here are a fev of the brutalities I dis- 
covered . . . One prisoner on bread and 
water in the “bull-pen” punishment cells 
so long that he had eaten the tops off his 
fingers in his craving for meat or some 
sort of solid food. In this same “bull pen” 
convicts were handcuffed high on cell doors, 
with their toes just barely touching the 
floor, eight hours a day, for weeks at a 
time. Often such strung-up convicts went 
loco or got ill. Then their yelling or plead- 
ing was stopped with a devilishly ingenious 
torture weapon, an oversized spray gun 
loaded with formaldehyde, which was 
sprayed into their faces . . . until they be- 
came unconscious. Some of them were made 
permanently blind ... 

A pox on NEWSWEEK’s reviewer too for 
labeling any incident in “Brute Force” as 
“phony” ... It was just routine prison fare. 


Wititiam J. McGratu 
Culver City, Calif. 


Newsweek’s Movie Editor, who claims 
he hasn’t served time yet, did not refer to 
prison conditions in “Brute Force” as 
“probably phony,” but to the sequence of 
events in the plot. 


Dutch Treat 


In Newsweek of June 9, we noticed a 
report . . . in an article entitled “Private 
Dining,” where the writer states: “German 
regulations [against outdoor café dining 
during the occupation of Holland] forbade 
the display of food on the terraces,” and 
further: “The German ruling is still on, the 
statute books—for the same reason.” 

This latter statement is not quite in ac- 
cordance with the facts. There is no ques- 
tion here of a regulation, but rather of an 
appeal issued to caterers not to wound the 
susceptibilities of that section of the public 
which is less endowed with money ... We 
can assure you that many Netherlanders, 


“Routine prison fare?” 


as a result of the late war, cannot affori 
extensive restaurant meals, and you wil 
probably agree with us that everything 
should be done to avoid making the lot o 
that section of the public more difficult 
than it already is. 


J. L. W. Herren 
Press Officer 
Netherlands Tourist Office 
The Hague, Holland 


Not Enough Teeth! 


Regarding your report about the need 
for 22,000 more dentists (NEwswetk, 
July 21)—sheer poppycock! 

The frightening condition of our people’ 
teeth is not caused by any lack of dentists, 
but is a result of (1) not going to the 
dentist regularly, and (2) inability on the 
part of some to meet the financial obliga 
tion that dental treatment entails. 

The remedy: (1) The public must realiz 
that dental work can be done painlessly, 
and the importance of dental health mus 
be recognized; and (2) aid must be et 
tended to those whose budget canno 
stand the strain of dental rehabilitation, 

We need not more dentists—but mor 
patients! 

Bernarp Bertin, D.D5. 

New York City 
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IN ALL THAT MARKS A LEADER... 





When available, white sidewall tires at extra cost. 
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WEEK, The selection of a fine motor car is based on its beauty, its performance, 
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antists its thorough comfort . . . and its expression of true worth. It is nat- 
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The engine that didn’t know its own strength 





EVER WATCH A LOCOMOTIVE spin its 
driving wheels as it strains to get a string 
of freight cars started ? That’s because, when 
the cars are on old-style friction bear- 
ings, the locomotive first has to over- 


come the bearings’ vise-like grip on the 
axles before the cars will budge, 

With modern Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings, a freight car’s starting resistance is 
reduced a whopping 889! A whole string 


of loaded cars glides into motion smoothly 
and effortlessly. 

That’s why railroad men say an engine 
didn’t know its own strength... 


...Unti "Roller Freight” came along: 





"ROLLER FREIGHT” is being hailed 

as the next great step in railroading. Be- 

cause Timken bearings remove all speed 

restrictions due to bearings, “Roller 
. Freight” can be whisked ete at a pas- 
senger train clip There’ll be less dam- 
age to lading because “Roller Freight” 
starts smoothly without jars or jerks. 
The drastic winter cuts in freight ton- 
nage necessary with friction bearing cars 
can be eliminated. 

Timken bearings put an end to 
schedule-delaying “hot boxes”, reduce 
niaintenance, increase availability and 
make longer non-stop runs possible at 
high speeds. 


One railroad has already started the 


next great step in railroading by ordering 
1000 new hopper cars equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings. “Roller 
Freight” is on its way! 

Because Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings take any combination of radial and 
thrust loads, they’re first choice wherever 
the loads are tough —on the railroads 
and throughout all industry. 

Whether you’re building freight cars 
or oil well swivels, dump trucks or ma- 
chine tools, airplanes or tractors, if you 
want the best in bearings, look for the 
trade-mark “Timken”. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


COPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES mm) AND THRUST —-@)~-. LOADS OR ANY —_ 
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For Your Information 


DISPLACED DAYS OFF: One of the chores involved in get- 
ting out NEwsweEEkk is working all day Saturday and Sunday 
—even during a scorching summer. While the Monday- 
to-Friday majority are basking on beaches, flirting with poi- 
son ivy, or rooting at double-headers, a band of editors, writ- 
ers, and researchers make their customary trip te the office. 
On Sundays, that trip is especially 
eerie through a deserted Times 
Square, peculiarly quiet after Sat- 
urday night’s revelry. Later, the 
Broadway below us is filled with 
the Sunday afternoon strolling- 
and-movie set. And in the eve- 
ning, when others are trying not to 
think of blue Monday, the lights 
in the Newsweek building often 
burn until after midnight as the staff nears its deadline. For 
Monday night and the small hours of Tuesday are “press 
time.” Sacrifice? Beavers? Think again. Tuesday and 
Wednesday the Sunday martyrs stroll, lounge, or revel as 
they will. Then it’s a question of blue Thursdays with them. 


FAIR WARNING: Speaking of our Times Square location, 
we have it from an unusually reliable source that the Amer- 
ican Legion will be tiptoeing into town for its national con- 
vention this week. Consider our vulnerable position and don’t 
be surprised if your copy of NEwsweEek contains some con- 
fetti or an old paper party hat. 


DEPARTMENT OF COINCIDENCE: When Newsweek ran 
its crime-wave story “Atlanta Nightmare” last week we nat- 
urally wondered at the reaction when it hit Georgia news- 
stands. Last Saturday night, Aug. 23, at 9:30 p.m., the 
presses of The Atlanta Journal were rolling off two stories. 
One, a statement from Governor Thompson denouncing 
“lawlessness” in Georgia, seemed to support our story. The 
other, quoting Police Chief Jenkins and headed “JENKINS 
DEFENDS POLICE UNDER NEWSWEEK’S LASH,” 
seemed to deny it. But at that very moment the crime wave 
was reaching its -peak. At 9:35 p.m. hoodlums bombed the 
home of C. E. Gregory, The Journal’s own political writer. 


RETAKE ON DIEPPE: Aug. 19 marked the fifth anniversary 
of the fateful raid on Dieppe, the early mistake that taught 
some expensive lessons and thereby undoubtedly saved many 
Allied lives later in the war. On page 40 Canadian Editor 
Thompson presents a reconsideration of the action and what 
was learned. Incidentally, Thompson landed at Dieppe as a 
lieutenant with the Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders of 
Canada. He was wounded and taken prisoner. 


THE COVER: With Britain’s withdrawal on Aug. 15 there 
became. two Indias instead of one—the Moslem Dominion 
of Pakistan with Mohammed Ali Jinnah as Governor Gen- 
eral and the Hindu Dominion of India 
with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as 
Cabinet head. The reality of Indian 
freedom highlighted the necessity that 
these two dominions get along with 
each other without a rash of riots, ar- 
son, and murder that might at any 
time break into war (see page 70). 
Here disciple Nehru confers with the 
man he has followed most faithfully in 
intent if not method, Mohandas K. Gandhi, the “elder saint” 
who has devoted the greater part of his life to the cause of 
Indian freedom (Press Association Photo) . 
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Here's how to convert a Veeder-Root 
2-3 Pick Counter from 2 to 3-shift 
operation, right in the mill. Just add 
the 3rd Counting Unit when needed. 
This special feature is also standard 
on Veeder-Root Hank, Yardage, and 
Knitting Machine Counters of the 
“2-3” type. Full details for the asking, 
on any of these counters. 
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-, Sone I can always 
COUNT ON!” 


Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters record separately the produc- 
tion of each weaver on different shifts. And weavers count 
on these Veeder-Root Devices to record accurately the amount 
of work they do by counting the number of picks (or cross- 
threads woven). This production record is widely used as a 
fair basis of wage-payment. 

This convertible 2-3 Pick Counter—a Veeder-Root “first” — 
is one of many different types of Veeder-Root Counters used 
to maintain Countrol in every department of textile mill 
operation... for recording the production of spinning frames 
and knitting machines... the number of cloth-cuts... the total 
yardage produced...and for carding, inspection, and other 
processes. 

Textile mills, steel rolling mills—and all other types of indus- 
trial plants—all of them, count on Veeder-Root for closest 
Countrol of production. Find out how Veeder-Root Devices 
can count to your advantage, too. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., Montreal 3, 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws ° 
The President wants to bring Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. into his Administration as 
an adviser on veterans’ housing. His aides 
figure the Roosevelt name would be helpful 
in next year’s campaign . . . Friction with- 
in the Brewster Committee may well mud- 
dle up proceedings still further when they 
are resumed in November. Ferguson, as 
subcommittee chairman, is complaining 
to intimates that he’s tired of Brewster 
publicizing a committee project, then leav- 
ing it to Ferguson’s subcommittee to carry 
the load . . . Truman is trying to get 
away from the tag lines that personalize 
U.S. foreign policy and ignore its biparti- 
san character. He tells visitors there is no 
Truman policy or Marshall plan, but only 
the foreign policy of the United States. 


The Women’s Vote 

The two major parties already are map- 
ping plans to capture the feminine vote, 
which they’ve both decided will swing the 
balance of power in the 1948 election. 
Women’s divisions of Democratic and Re- 
publican national headquarters are work- 
ing out programs which will feature house- 
to-house canvassing by women party 
workers armed with all the answers “to 
get em registered and to the polls.” On 
one basic issue, the high cost of living, 
the answers will differ notably. GOP door- 
bell-ringers will be told to hang the high 
price level on “an extravagant Adminis- 
tration which kept high taxes to continue 
extravagance,” while their Democratic 
sisters will pin living costs on “a Repub- 
lican Congress which destroyed price con- 


trols and gave the landlords license to 
hike rents.” 


National Notes 


The Army is training a group of soldiers 
to serve as special military escorts for the 


_Teturned war dead from the time they 


arrive in the U.S. until they are delivered 
to the next of kin . . . Co-sponsors of the 
bill for continuing The Voice of America 
have supplied each of the nearly 100 con- 
gressmen going abroad with some twenty 
questions to determine the value of the 
tadio program from on-the-spot investiga- 
tions . . . High-ranking officers at Marine 
Corps headquarters are convinced the 
Marines will be sent into Greece if the 
Administration decides on armed inter- 
vention. The Second Marine Division of 
Tarawa, Saipan, and Tinian fame was alert- 
ed some time ago and is already combat- 
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packed and equipped . . . FBI agents 
are questioning editors of dues-supported 
labor newspapers about partisan articles 
run in defiance of the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
prohibition of union expenditures in na- 
tional politics. The FBI will get fullest 
cooperation from the unions, which want 
to test the constitutionality of the ban. 


New Communist Line 

The U.S. Communist line, for tactical 
purposes, is changing again. The Daily 
Worker, which has been loudest in praise 
of Henry Wallace’s opposition to U.S. 
foreign policy and demands for a third 
party in 1948, now is proposing that 
“progressives” submerge “subordinate dif- 
ferences of opinion” on these issues. The 
current Communist party objective is to 
preserve its broad base in New York’s 


American Labor party, which faces a - 


wide-open split from a growing rift be- 
tween left and right factions. 


‘Political Notes 


Texans say that Martin Dies is in the 
mood to run for his old seat in Congress . . . 
Democratic Governor Turner of Oklahoma 
tells capital friends that the Dewey per- 
sonality didn’t catch on with Oklahomans 
during the New York governor’s recent 
visit in the state. Turner said he squired 
Dewey around but that it was “tough 
going” . . . Senator Taft already has en- 
gaged one floor of the Ben Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia to house his campaign 
headquarters during the 1948 convention 
...Sen. Burnet R. Maybank of South Car- 
olina is facing reelection troubles. Op- 
ponents accuse him of failing to pay suffi- 
cient attention to local interests while he 
attends to national and international prob- 
lems in Washington. 


Jealous Army Regulars 

There'll be no open opposition, but pri- 
vately a good many Regular Army and 
Navy officers aren’t inclined to give much 
support to Congressional and Administra- 
tion advocates of the universal military- 
training bill. Their main opposition to 
the proposal stems from the conviction 
that there’s going to be “just so much 
money” available to the armed services in 
the years coming up. Each dollar spent on 
a short course of training for nonprofes- 
sional citizen soldiers, they believe, means 
a dollar less for regular-service equipment, 
stations, and grade promotions. 


Library Report Headlines 

There was a lot of hokum in the scream- 
ing headlines over last week’s news ac- 
counts of what Library of Congress ex- 


perts thought of Soviet expansionism. Ac- 
tually, the furor was all over a routine 
report submitted to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee by the Library’s 
unglamorous but reliable Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. All but eighteen of its 68 
pages consisted of a chronological list of 
Russian diplomatic events since 1917; the - 
rest amounted to a summary of quotations 
ranging from The Chicago Tribune to 
Lenin. Similarly overplayed was a Library 
report on Fascism also released last week. 
Billed as showing widespread Fascist symp- 
toms in the U.S., it was simply an analysis 
of Fascism abroad. The only mention of 
U.S. Fascism was in a foreword written 
by Representative Patman. 


Trivia 


On Capitol Hill, where news is scarce 
these days, reporters are grateful for the 
press releases coming out of the office of 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming. They 
refer to him affectionately as “One-a-day 
O'Mahoney” . . . Representative Short, 
one of the best orators in Congress, wows 
audiences by discussing his pedigree, which 
proves, he says, “I am almost as long as I 
am short, because my mother’s maiden 
name was Long” . . . The Byrd economy 
committee is folding up for economy rea- 
sons; Congress failed to supply funds to 
continue it. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Insiders say that British Prime Min- 
ister Attlee never has considered resign- 
ing, despite rumors to the contrary. A 
published story that because of ill health 
he would be succeeded by Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin now appears to have been a 
trial balloon sent up by Tories entranced 
with a coalition idea . . . In case of a third 
world war, many Belgians expect their 
government-in-exile to be set up, not in 
London, but around Lake Kivu in the 
highlands of the Belgian Congo near all- 
important copper, tin, and uranium mines. 
Prince Regent Charles, during his recent 
Congo visit, chose a site there for an offi- 
cial residence . . . A Danish force has 
quietly replaced British occupation troops 
at the German ports of Emden and Wil- 
helmshaven. The Danes are reported to be 
much more reserved toward the German 
population than were the British. All 
fraternization is prohibited. 


Mosley’s Anti-Semitism Drive 
Behind recent anti-Semitic outbreaks in 
England are no less than nine different 
societies operating on a large scale in care- 
fully allotted areas. They are centrally 
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organized by the former British Fascist 
chief, Sir Oswald Mosley, and all sell Mos- 
ley’s newly printed propaganda proclaim- 
ing him as the coming leader of Britain. 
They use the fate of “unfortunate British 
lads in Palestine” as highly inflammable 
propaganda. Appeals to Home Secretary 
Chuter Ede to do something about it led 
Ede to consult Herbert Morrison, whose 
view at the time was to “let the Com- 
munists and Fascists fight it out.” Since 
then the situation has reached the stage 
where review of policy soon may be 
necessary. 


Speed-up on Korean Issue 

Look for rapid-fire action by the U.S. 
on the Korean occupation. Recent efforts 
to get a report from the deadlocked U.S.- 
-Russian Commission represent the last 
U.S. attempt to work out a solution with 
the Soviets alone. If this fails, the next 
step will be to bring in the other two Mos- 
cow Declaration powers, Britain and 
China, and, if that doesn’t produce results, 
to lay the issue before the UN. As a last 
resort, the U.S. may grant independence 


to Southern Korea, leaving the door open . 


for Northern Korea to join later. Inciden- 
tally, the so-called “Korean Commission” 
in Washington, representing Korea’s na- 
tionalist faction, is loudly demanding 
that U.S. occupation troops go home. They 
say that during the war Korea worked 
for and had faith in U.S. deliverance of 


the peninsula from Japan, but now they 
feel Jap administration was preferable to 
that of “the teen-age GI’s.” They maintain 
they’d prefer Russian rule rather than 
trust further American talk of home rule 
for Korea. 


German Occupation Story. 

Even the dead don’t escape difficulty in 
traveling from one German zone to an- 
other. A German official living in the U.S. 
zone recently wrote the administrator of 
a cemetery at Halle, Soviet zone, asking to 
have the ashes of an uncle mailed to him. 
The reply stated that the general weight 
limitation of 2 pounds for a postal parcel 
also applied to shipments to and from a 
' cemetery. The German official resignedly 
wrote back: “Send him anyway. You can 
make several parcels.” 


Foreign Notes 

Military censors in Japan suppressed as 
critical of occupation authorities most of 
a recent interview given by U.S. business- 
men to a Jap news agency. The visitors 
criticized certain local foreign-trade pro- 
cedures . . . In line with the new Hun- 
garian Government’s drive to conceal the 
rapid spread of prostitution since the war, 
the euphemistic listing of “actresses” was 
omitted from the classified section of the 
latest Budapest telephone directory . . . 
The housing shortage is so bad in London 
that some out-of-town members of Parlia- 
ment use the Parliament building as a 
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hotel during the session of the House. 
They sleep in a committee room . . . Dwarf 
apple, plum, pear, and peach trees, so low 
that the branches creep along the ground, 
are being developed on a commercial scale 
in Northern Sweden. In cold seasons they 
benefit from the warmth of the soil and 
offer little resistance to high winds. 
Vv 

AFL-CIO Peace Tacties 

The AFL and CIO, faced with tough 
Taft-Hartley Act bans on jurisdictional 
strife, are trying out an unprecedented 
voluntary peace plan in Western New 
York. The competing AFL Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Iron Workers and 
the CIO United Steel Workers have signed 
an agreement halting all organizing efforts 
by one union at any of the 125 plants in 
which the other union has a contract. 
Similar anti-raiding compacts are being 
urged on other unions in the area. 


Dissension in the FTC 

The Federal Trade Commission is split 
by an internal squabble over policy. One 
bloc, headed by Commissioner Lowell B. 
Mason, a Republican and the so-called 
President’s man on the FTC, insists that 
the FTC do more to encourage business 
to fix standards with its help and go spar- 
ingly on “hit-and-miss” prosecutions. Com- 
missioner William A. Ayres, leader of what 
appears to be the majority, says he’s not 
opposed to cooperative practices but in- 
sists they cannot fully replace prosecu- 
tions against businesses that violate the 
law. Mason claims the President supports 
his views. Privately, he says that neither 
Commissioner Ayres nor Ewin L. Davis 
would have been reappointed to the FTC 
had the President known they would op- 
pose the Mason program. 


Business Footnotes 

Although 1947 over-all farm production 
is expected to be 38% greater than prewar, 
it’s being accomplished with 9% fewer 
farm workers and almost no increase in 
acreage. The answer: a 25% average in- 
crease in yields attributable to, mechaniza- 
tion, fertilizer, and weather . . . The ambi- 
tious Belgian airline Sabena, already flying 
to the U.S. and South Africa, plans next 
year to add routes to India and Brazil and 
to fly from New York direct to the Belgian 
Congo. In September Sabena becomes the 
first airline to use the new Douglas DC-6 
on the transatlantic run . . . Industrial 
addresses soon will be checked preliminary 
to the first postwar census of manufactur- 
ers starting early in 1948. The Census 
Bureau is testing an industry-approved 
questionnaire in two Eastern states. 
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Movie Lines 

Barbara Stanwyck is set for the title 
role in M-G-M’s production of the J. P. 
Marquand novel “B.F.’s Daughter” ... 


. For example, 


Indicative of the character of the economy 
wave sweeping Hollywood—while debate 
rages whether the British tax is more 
cause or excuse—is a recent order eliminat- 
ing expense accounts of most studio pub- 
licity departments. The traditionally un- 
inhibited publicists now must get advance 
permission for each outlay, from a costly 
“stunt” to lunch for a newspaperman ... 
M-G-M_ has discontinued its profitable 
Andy Hardy, Dr. Gillespie, and Thin Man 
movies on the theory that the public was 
tiring of these stories but soon will start 
off a new comedy-drama series with a pic- 
ture called “Cynthia.” It’s about Mid- 
western family life and stars Elizabeth 
Taylor with George Murphy and Mary 
Astor playing her parents . . . Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge, his wife, 
will co-star in the Universal-International 
version of Lillian Hellman’s Broadway 
play “Another Part of the Forest,” the 
companion-piece to “The Little Foxes.” 


Foreign Begging Letters 

The National Better Business Bureau 
soon will issue a warning on the flood of 
letters coming to U.S. citizens from Euro- 
peans begging for food packages. There’s 
evidence that black-market interests may 
be behind some of these pathetic appeals. 
a Pennsylvania resident 
within a month received two communica- 
tions, identical even to misspellings, from 
two different residents of Heidelberg—one 
requesting food for his mother and _ the 
other, for his wife: “. . . is suffering badly 
from anaemia . . . I am addressing you 
asking you kindly wether you might be 
able to send a food package.” The bureau 
recommends that persons wishing to help 
send donations to one of the more than 50 
foreign-relief agencies with responsible in- 
vestigating units overseas. These agencies, 
however, cannot be expected to investi- 
gate the authors of begging letters unless 
such writers appeal directly to their Euro- 
pean offices. 


Miscellany 


Helen Hayes again will become a regu- 
lar radio performer next season. She'll 
have a weekly program, probably a half- 
hour version of famous Broadway plays 

. Theodore H. White, co-author with 
Annalee Jacoby of “Thunder Out of 
China,” has resigned from the New Re- 
public staff because of a disagreement over 
foreign policy with editor Henry Wallace. 
Although the book denounced the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime, White nevertheless feels 
that Wallace is entirely too tolerant of 
Soviet expansionism . . . A Majestic re 
cording of a new popular ‘tune called “The 
Heartbeat Song” features against a vocal 
and orchestral background the amplified 
pulsing sound of a human heart, adver- 
tised as belonging to a feminine movie 
star. After suitable publicity fanfare, 
the identity of the heartbeater will 
be revealed. 
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One of 14 children in a Yorkshire family, | 


Tom Williams went to work as a miner 
at the age of 11. He had only a scanty 
elementary education. Yet he became a 
leading Member of Parliament .. . 


addressed an Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference in the United States Con- 
gress in 1925 .. . is Minister of Agricul- 
ture in today’s British Cabinet. Mr. 
Williams gives credit to International 


An advertisement of I. C.8. 


BritAIn’s WILLIAMS ... coal mine to Cabinet 


Correspondence Schools for supplement- 
ing his initial education while he was still 
working in the mines. Sources: Mr. 
Williams; files of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton 9, Pa. 
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> U.S. officials are convinced that Britain’s econamic plight 
is even more serious than publicly admitted and confess that 
they don’t know how the English can work their way out of it. 
Last week’s talks dispelled Washington’s previous skepticism 
about the British crisis. 

No further U.S. loans to Britain are likely until the Mar- 
shall plan is put into effect. Import-Export Bank authorities 
would be willing to give them a line of credit but the British 
themselves have decided against asking for such interim help. 


Drastic further contraction of Britain’s world commitments 
is expected in Washington. As a result, the U. S. will have 
an expanding power vacuum to fill. 

Occupation costs in Western Germany, now shared by the 
U.S. and Britain, for example, probably will be fully assumed 
by the U.S. In the year ended June 30, the British spent $117,- 
000,000 on American goods for Germany. 


> Some American producers will be hit by immediate re- 
routing of British trade to avoid too rapid depletion of its 
relatively small dollar balance. 

California fruit growers will be among the first to feel the 
pinch. U.S. fruit has been shipped to England in large quantity. 
Now this dietary need will be filled from North Africa and 
Australia, where sterling rather than dollars is acceptable. 


> A report from the Harriman Committee on U.S. capac- 
ity to deliver goods to Europe under the Marshall plan prob- 
ably will be delayed beyond the target date of Oct. 1. It may 
not be ready before Oct. 30. ; 


Reason for the delay is, that the committee has about de- 
cided to make rough estimates of need as well as potential sup- 
ply. It may ask the State Department to supply preliminary 
requirements data as they become available. 


What the U.S. can produce for Europe can’t be reckoned 
in some categories, the Harriman group has concluded, unless 
it can be considered in relation to the urgency of the need. 


A final decision on the form of its study and report will be 
made at a meeting of the full Harriman Committee scheduled 
for Sept. 10 and 11. Subcommittees now working will make 
their reports then. 


> Truman will veto any tax reduction taking effect before 
the end of the current fiscal year, June 30, 1948. He has made 
this clear to his subordinates. 


Another tax fight at the start of the 1948 session of Con- 
gress, therefore, is in prospect. Republican leaders have about 
decided to jam through an income-tax cut, retroactive to Jan, 


1, 1948, eatly next year 


Whether a veto will again be sustained is questionable 


Predictions of a substantial Treasury surplus at the close of the 
current fiscal year are adding to the pressure for reduction. 


> A summer building boom greater than anything since the 
’20s is in progress. Government reports now indicate that 800,- 


12 


000 homes will be completed this year and close to 900,000 
started. 


» Improved supply of materials is primarily responsible for 


the recent spurt, in the opinion of government housing experts. 


> Extension of rerit control beyond Feb. 29, 1948, when the 
present law expires, is now considered possible even by its op- 
ponents in Congress. 


Election-year political sensitivity will help the pro-control 
forces in their effort to push through legislation holding rents 
approximately where they are for another year. 


Anti-control real-estate interests probably will demand a 
straight 15% increase if their soundings indicate abandonment 
of controls is out of the question. 


> A “tighter” budget next year is predicted by Administra- 
tion officials. Truman is demanding strict economy in the per- 
manent agencies of government to make it tough for the Re- 
publicans to effect further cuts in an election year. 
Resulting economies won’t bulk large in the over-all, how- 
ever. Only basic changes in U. S. policy paring down expendi- 
tures for world rehabilitation, defense, and veterans could re- 
duce expenditures materially. 

How the Marshall plan develops and how much it costs, 


more than anything else, will ultimately determine the size of 
the 1948-49 budget. 


> Eisenhower-for-President talk is swelling. Republican 
headquarters admits that it is becoming something of a boom, 
threatening both Dewey and Taft. 


Eisenhower himself will say nothing to help or hurt it, in 
all probability, at least until he becomes a private citizen as 
president of Columbia about the first of the year. 


Nobody will be authorized to speak for him, meanwhile. 
He is understood to feel that his position as Chief of Staff makes 
it impossible for him to enter into politics, directly or indi- 
rectly, even to the extent of clarifying his embarrassing position. 


> A new level-of-production formula for the aircraft in- 
dustry is in the works. It will probably be incorporated in the 
next report of the Air Coordinating Committee. 


It will supplant the old formula, enunciated in 1945, which 
called for minimum production of 3,000 planes a year in peace- 
time and 5,700 in times of international tension. 


Weight and cost of planes as well as number probably will 
be taken into account this time. The committee also may sug- 


gest that Congress authorize a long-range procurement program. 


>A spurt in spending both for soft and durable consumer 


gods early in September is expected by government econ 


fe $1,800,000,000 of outstanding terminal leave hs vil 
become cashable Sept. 9. 


Immediate redemption of a large proportion of the bonds 
is anticipated in spite »f campaigns by banks and veterans’ 


organizations to persuade ex-soldiers and sailors to let the obli- 
gations mature. 
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THE STRATOCRUISER SPREADS ITS WINGS 


Boeing’s great new Stratocruisers 
are fulfilling every promise in their 
proving flights over the Pacific 
Northwest. 

With far more power than any 
aircraft now in commercial service, 
these spacious, twin-deck giants 
have a cruising speed of 340 miles 
per hour. They soar along the higher 
skyways, where flight is smooth 
and weather fair. And their complete 
air-conditioning, made possible by 
Boeing’s research and its unparal- 
leled experience in high-level flight, 


keeps cabin pressures normal and 
comfortable. 

As soon as Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration tests are completed, 
Stratocruiser deliveries to the air- 
lines will begin. Meanwhile, more 
and more of the huge, gleaming ships 
are moving onto the assembly floor. 

Brilliantly designed and engi- 
neered — built with the same rugged 
dependability that distinguished the 
famous Boeing B-17 and B-29—the 
Stratocruiser has no rival in the 
transport field. 


Although not a manufacturer of aircraft engines, Boeing has spent more than a 
million man-hours in the last five years on power-plant research and development, 
Much of this time was applied to solving power-plant problems at altitudes of 


85,000 to 40,000 feet, 


STRATOCRUISER 





Already six forward-looking airlines have 

chosen Boeing Stratocruisers as the new 

queens of their fleets. Among the reasons: 

1. Outstanding passenger appeal — spacious- 
ness and comfort. 

2. Superior flight characteristics and per- 
formance. 

3. Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 

4. Greater speed and payload, easier mainte- 
nance, resulting in low operating cost. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


You're always ‘‘in good shape” when you 
work with Brass. For no other metal behaves 
so well under all operations. No matter whether 
it’s deep-drawn, spun, stamped, turned, or tooled 
in any way, you can always count on consistent 
co-operation, metallurgically, from the particular 
Bristol] Brass alloy you use. Often Brass can be 
intricately formed in one operation, where an- 
other material would take several operations, 


The modern mills here at Bristol regularly 
supply Brass sheet, rod, and wire to many na- 


tHE BRISTOL 


+++ there’s no question that you need BRASS 


IE 


tionally-known fabricators with a calculating 
eye for costs . . . who find Brass their most 
profitable basic material at all times. 


As a matter of fact, there are score of uses — 
from turbines to turban-ornaments — in which 
no thoroughly satisfactory substitute has ever 
been found for Brass... cost-wise, production- 
wise, or market-wise. And it may well be that 
there’s such a place awaiting Brass right in yout 
own product right now.. It would bear looking 
into anyway, wouldn’t it? When? 


BRASS CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City - 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester,N.Y. - 


Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, R. |. 








One-quarter play the piano. 
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Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. America 


For the typical American who boasts he’s 
a typical American, Dr. George Gallup, 
tireless tester of the nation’s tastes, last 
week attempted. something new in public 
sampling. In an effort to provide a scien- 
tific set of measurements, Gallup’s Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion released 
voluminous findings on what eleven years 
of poll-taking had revealed about the 
species homo Americanus: 

Typical Citizen: Six out of ten Amer- 
icans smoke, drink, oppose Prohibition’s 
return, and say their health is good. 

Two-thirds wear glasses, have a cold in 
wintertime, would like to own their own 
business, and think that Abraham Lincoln 
was a greater man than George Washing- 
ton. One-third complain their feet hurt. 
One-fifth 
can’t hear well and can’t whistle. One-tenth 
are left-handed. Half have brown hair, 
one-quarter gray or white, only one-tenth 
blond. Two-fifths have brown eyes, one- 
third blue. 

Americans most admire Douglas A. 
MacArthur, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Win- 
ston Churchill, Harry S. Truman, and 
George C. Marshall. Ninety-six per cent 
believe in God, 76 per cent in life after 
death, half go to church, and one-third 
say grace. Thirty-eight per cent are very 
happy, 57 per cent fairly happy, 4 per 
cent unhappy, and 1 per cent don’t know. 

Men: The average male is 5 feet 9 
inches tall, weighs 158 pounds, likes best 
to watch baseball and basketball, spends 
fifteen minutes traveling 2 miles to work, 
gambles occasionally, and says he loses 
more than he wins. 

His favorite dinner is simple: fruit cup, 
vegetable soup, steak, french-fried pota- 
toes, peas, rolls and butter, apple pie a 
la .mode, and coffee. Six-tenths prefer 
brunettes, only three-tenths blondes, the 
rest redheads. 

The typical male thinks married men are 
happier than bachelors. To him, a wife’s 
most important qualities are not beauty, 
but good companionship, intelligence, and 
homemaking talent. He complains that 
modern girls kiss and pet too much before 
marriage, thinks women nag too much, and 
opposes the idea of a woman President. 

Women: The typical female is 5 feet 
4 inches tall, weighs 132, swims and walks 
for exercise, plays cards for fun, thinks she 
eats too much for her health, wishes her 


husband wouldn’t drink so much, wants to 
be her husband’s partner in household fi- 
nances, and prefers marriage to a career. 
She would excise the word “obey” from the 
marriage ceremony but wants deferential 
courtesies from men. 

To her, a husband’s most important 
qualities are kindness, good temper, and 
consideration. She wishes her husband 
would be more romantic after marriage 


and would shave more regularly, but thinks * 


its silly for him to kiss her hand. She also 
hopes her husband will help take care 
of the three children she wants. 

Families: The American public is con- 
vinced that men should be 25 and women 
21 before they marry, and that they should 
not get married on less than $50 a week. 
It believes in long engagements and pre- 
marital blood tests, doesn’t want divorce 
laws made easier, thinks high schools 
should teach sex education, says most 


.family arguments are about money, jeal- 


ousy, or children, likes pets, and prefers 
dogs to cats. 

In bringing up children, seven out of 
ten families believe in spanking; eight out 
of ten parents were spanked when they 
were kids. They also believe that parents 


are more to blame than children for juve- 
nile delinquency. They don’t want their 
children to go into politics because of “too 
much graft and crookedness.” They’d 
rather see their sons become doctors, 
engineers, lawyers, farmers, ministers, 
businessmen, and teachers. 

They go to bed at 10 p.m. on week 
nights and 11 p.m. on Saturdays, fall 
asleep easily, and get up at 6:30 a.m. on 
week days and 8 a. m. on Sundays. Though 
half the auto-owning families relish their 
Sunday-afternoon drives, only one-third 
can remember their license-plate numbers. 

If American families could travel any- 
where, they would prefer, in order, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Switzerland, Ireland, and Norway. But if 
they could live anywhere, they would take - 
first California, then Florida, New York, 
and Texas. 

In short, they are Americans because 
they like America. 


BUDGET: 


Higher Mathematics 


The silver stars painted on the sky-blue 
ceiling of the White House projection 
room appeared fittingly astronomic last 
week. What they looked down upon was 
supposedly an arithmetic lesson. President 
Truman, seated in the foreground at a 
lamp-lit table, was holding a midsummer 
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Talburt—N. Y, World-Telegram 
In the hole? Some papers wondered 











budget seminar for 150 newsmen swelter- 


ing in Washington’s 95-degree sultriness. 
The President was engaging in some fiscal 
problems—he had the figures. But if past 
history proved anything, they were likely 
to be as accurate as a layman’s guess 
about, the distance between Mars and 
Venus. 

Whereas the President last January had 
predicted 37.7 billions in receipts against 
37.5 billions in expenditures for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1947, he now fore- 
cast a whopping 41.7 billions in receipts 
against only 37.0 billions in expenditures. 
He attributed the expected rise in receipts 
to the record peacetime pace of business 
and to Congressional continuation of war- 
time excise taxes. Provided his new fore- 
cast proved accurate, the budget, rather 
than being just barely balanced, would 
show history’s biggest surplus—$4,700,- 
000,000. The two hitches: (1) the new 
prediction assumed that the national in- 
come would remain at the current $201,- 
000,000,000 annually; (2) it omitted the 
possible costs of the Marshall plan. 

If what the American people wanted to 
know about this surplus was reflected by 
the newsmen’s queries, they soon had the 
President’s answer. To the $64 question— 
would the unexpectedly huge surplus 
prompt the President to abandon his pol- 
icy of vetoing tax cutsp—Mr. Truman 
replied: 

“In the light of present conditions, the 
estimated surplus . . . is essential to sound 
fiscal policy. The surplus . . . will be de- 
voted to refirement of the public debt. 
The same prudent policy of planning for 
a surplus and for debt retirement will be 
followed in preparing the budget for 
1949.” 

Although that sounded as if tax cuts 
were still out, the President refused to 
commit himself in so many words for 1948 
—a campaign year. 
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FINANCE: 


Dollar Broke 


When Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder and Sir Wilfrid Eady, second secre- 
tary of the British Treasury, sat down in 
Washington last week to discuss revision 
of loan terms, the mystery of Britain’s 
plight had long since vanished. 

In the same manner that any plain 
American citizen goes broke, Britain was 
approaching bankruptcy—its income from 
world trade was falling far short of its ex- 
penditures in the same markets. In short, 
Britain was living beyond its means. 

It was feeding and clothing its people 
with goods bought abroad with British 
pounds. And the nations which held the 
pounds couldn’t buy what they wanted in 
Britain, because Britain wasn’t producing 
enough. They demanded American dollars 
for their pounds in order to buy in the 
United States. 

Last year, when the United States lent 
$3,750,000,000 to Britain to help keep the 
nation going, the British had agreed on the 
free conversion of pounds into dollars. 
This meant that if, for example, Britain 
bought coffee in Brazil with pounds, the 
Brazilians could exchange those pounds 
for dollars with which to buy radios from 
the United States. From the standpoint 
of American trade, the advantages of the 
agreement were obvious. 

Withdrawal Slips: But, in making 
the agreement, the British had sadly mis- 
calculated the great rush for dollars. With 
nervous nations demanding 
dollars for pounds even when 
they did not have immediate 
need for them, the Bank of 
England was in essentially the 
same position as a small-town 
American bank in the early 
30s, when depositors queued 
up before the withdrawal win- 
dows simply because they were 
afraid. 

The day of decision was 
Sunday, Aug. 17. Members of 
the Labor Cabinet converged . 
on 10 Downing Street for an 
emergency meeting (see page 
25). Immediately afterward, 
Cameron Cobbold, deputy 
governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, boarded a waiting plane 
for Washington carrying an 
important message. 

But the British -could not 
even afford to wait for Cob- 
bold’s arrival in Washington 
to reveal their decision to the 
United States Government. 
On Monday, Sir Wilfrid hur- 
riedly called on Secretary 
Snyder. He came quickly to 
the point: His Majesty’s 
government had found a loop- 
hole in the agreement by 


Sir Wilfrid Eady: The bad news couldn’t wait 
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which Britain could abandon the policy 
of free pound-dollar conversion. 

For two days, United States Cabinet 
officials and their technical staffs studied a 
profusion of British figures. They decided 
Britain’s financial situation was as serious 
as the British claimed, On Wednesday, 
Aug. 20, at 4 p.m., simultaneous announce- 
ments were made in Washington and Lon- 
don: The British immediately would stop 
exchanging pounds for dollars, except for 
trade with the United States and certain 
Latin American nations considered within 
the dollar orbit. Free pound-dollar con- 
vertibility was at an end. 


Significance ~- 


The cold fact is that Britain, for all 
practical purposes, has now exhausted its 
$3,750,000,000 loan from the United States. 
The remaining $400,000,000 will be held 
until convertibility can be resumed. Orig- 
inally intended to last five years, the 
money has disappeared in thirteen months. 

Americans who have _ watched the 
drain on the British Treasury believe it 
could have been stopped much earlier. In 
fact, the State Department warned the 
British that pound-dollar conversion 
wasn’t going to work. Department officials 
claim that by failing to act on that ad- 
vice when it was given a month ago, the 
British let $500,000,000 slip away from 
them. 

In the Washington view, the effect 
on world trade will be serious. Britain 
itself will be forced to cut imports. And 
nations which sell to Britain will have 
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to cut their purchases from the United 
States. 

Washington believes the move saved 
Britain from a crisis, but it does nothing to 
solve that ‘nation’s basic economic prob- 
lems. Britain still must figure out some 
wav of rerouting its trade, so that it sells 
to nations from which it buys. Somehow, 
it must lighten its financial burden over- 
seas, such as occupation costs in Germany. 
And above all, it must reorganize its pro- 
duction-for-export (see page 26). 


SERVICES: 
Sub-Cabinet Three 


To fill the three $15,000-a-year, sub- 
Cabinet jobs of heading the unified armed 
services under Defense Secretary James 
V. Forrestal, President Truman last week 
as expected, appointed: 

P As Secretary of the Army, Kenneth C. 
Royall, 53, a 64-foot, 240-pound North 
Carolina lawyer who was an artillery lieu- 
tenant in the first world war and a supply 
brigadier general in the second. From the 
thankless job of defending the eight Nazi 
saboteurs in 1942, the affable Royall rose 
successively to Under Secretary and Sec- 
retary of War. 

> As Secretary of the Navy, John L. Sulli- 
van, 48, New Hampshire lawyer who was 
a lowly apprentice seaman during the first 
war. Twice defeated for the New Hamp- 
shire governorship in the ’30s, the breezy 
ex-cymbals player turned to Washington, 
becoming Assistdnt Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1940, and Under Secretary of 
the Navy in 1946. 

> As Secretary of the Air Force, W. Stuart 
Symington, 46, St. Louis businessman who 
was a second lieutenant at 17 during the 
first war and whose Emerson Manufactur- 
ing Co. made aircraft turrets and electric 
motors during the second. The magnetic 
Symington, husband of the society singer 
Eve Symington, was formerly chairman of 
the Surplus Property Board and Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. 


AMERICANA: 


Revolt of the Gams 


Hell last week had no fury like that of 
a woman with long, shapely legs wearing 
a skirt that hid them from a whistling 
world. From coast to coast, American 
women not only were raging against the 
new, long skirts—they were organizing 
against them as well. Their battle cry was: 
“Hold that line.” 

It was a Dallas, Texas, housewife, 24- 
year-old Mrs. Warren J. Woodard, who 
started the revolt of the damsels; but, 
once started, it spread as quickly as a run 
in a silk stocking. 

No sooner had Mrs. Woodard, an ex- 
model, announced that she and 1,300 other 
Dallas women had formed a Little Below 
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the Knee Club to fight the new styles, 
than chapters sprang up all over the coun- 
try. In Washington, D.C., the Lizzie 
Stone League for Abolition of Long 
Dresses in Daytime stormed into action, 
spearheaded by Miss Elisabet M. Stone. 
In Albany, Calif., 21-year-old Mrs. Carrol 
Reynolds formed the WOWS, the Wom- 
en’s Organization to War on Styles. In 
Toronto, the League for Prevention of 
Longer Skirts for Women was born. 

Two groups were formed in Cleveland. 
One, which consisted of Fenn College co- 
eds, complained bitterly: “The long skirts 
are dangerous. With today’s speed, you 
can’t even catch a streetcar in a long 
skirt. And how can you drive an auto?” 

Skirt Trouble: Even the men got into 
the act. In Valdosta, Ga., they formed the 
League of Broke Husbands, claiming they 
couldn’t afford to let their wives throw 
out all their old dresses and replace them 
with new ones. 

Most of the protesting women were cer- 
tain the styles were a conspiracy directed 
against them personally by _ spindle- 
shanked dress designers and bow-legged 
or knock-kneed matrons. Mrs. Woodard 
snorted: “Whoever dreamed up this fall’s 
gruesome styles has been reading too many 
historical novels.” Mrs. Reynolds de- 
clared flatly: “We’re just not going to buy 
those horrible things. So there!” 

Just how much chance of success the 
revolt had was questionable. A poll of 
women in thirteen cities showed that only 





Fashions: “Hold that line!” is burlesqued in Dallas, Texas 
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one in four like long skirts; but nearly two 
out of every three admitted they probably 
would wear them anyway to keep from 
looking different. In New York, a survey 
showed that 60 per cent of the women 
questioned were against the long skirts, 
but again, after letting their hair down 
about how they felt, they agreed they 
eventually would have to let their hems 
down, too. 

Dressed to Kill: Consequently, some 
dress manufacturers and department-store 
owners refused to take the revolt serious- 
ly. In Dallas, its birthplace, Stanle:, 
Marcus of swank Neiman-Marcus at- 
tempted to laugh the rebellion out of 
existence with an elaborate burlesque. He 
invited newspapermen to his store, plied 
them with cocktails, and then paraded his 
models before them. One was dressed “fit 
to kill.” She had a knife in her teeth and 
a bottle of green liquid marked “Poison” 
in her hand. Another wore the kind of 
clothes no self-respecting woman would 
“wear to a dogfight.” Her hat looked like 
a fire hydrant. 

Marcus introduced a model who,, he 
said, went Mrs. Woodard one better. Her 
skirts ended 2 inches above the knees. 
Then, he exhibited a dress which his de- 
signers had made up to satisfy every con- 
ceivable taste in skirts. It had a system 
of pulleys that could bring a hem up from 
the ankles to the knees in a jiffy. 

Mrs. Woodard was neither amused 
nor embarrassed. Last Saturday, Aug. 23, 
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she led 150 of her short-skirt cohorts 
through downtown Dallas in a protest 
parade that was reminiscent of the old- 
time suffragette marches. If parades got 
women the right to vote, Mrs. Woodard 
reasoned, parades might emancipate them 
from fashion’s dictators. 


The Berries 


For whatever it might be worth to them, 
Americans last week could look forward 
to a “redder” variety of strawberries. 
Through the medium of the left-wing New 
Republic, which he edits, Henry A. Wal- 
lace announced that he was now working 
“in a modest way” at his upstate New 
York farm on a plan to cross Soviet 
strawberries with the American variety. 


Higher Brackets 


A California dentist turned promoter, 
Charles H. (Doc): Strub now runs the 
Santa Anita racetrack. Strub is crazy over 
horses. This week, the Treasury Depart- 
ment revealed one reason for his enthusi- 
asm: Keeping the nags going round and 
round at Santa Anita had made him the 
highest salaried man in the United States, 
with earnings of $541,412.77 in 1945. 

Finishing second in the Treasury De- 
partment’s annual stakes was Charles P. 
Skouras of the National Theatres Amuse- 
ment Co., with $438,143.60. Third, with 
$425,548.94, was Thomas J. Watson of 
International Business Machines. 
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Aug. 20, all but turned into a full-fledged 
Presidential boom. Only the North Attle- 
boro Republican’s own protests (“I’m not 
a candidate and I don’t expect to be a 
candidate”) kept his hat on his head and 
out of the Presidential ring. 

For “Joe Martin Day,” Fall River 
festooned its highways and buildings with 
flags and bunting. Its drab granite City 
Hall was ribboned with red, white, and 
blue. Traffic was diverted from City Hall 
Square. Nearby stores took a_ holiday. 
Louie Conos, an old-time Martin pal, 
wanted to write “Our Next President” in 
lights over his restaurant facing City Hall. 
Only the Massachusetts law, which for- 
bids liquor licensees from doing political 
advertising, frustrated him. 

Of course, the whole affair was supposed 
to be nonpolitical. As an industrial mill 
town of 118,000, Fall River is a Demo- 


* cratic stronghold, which Martin has car- 


ried only twice in twelve Congressional 
elections. It was Fall River’s Democratic 
mayor, William P. Grant, who introduced 
Martin at City Hall to 5,000 fellow citi- 
zens whe braved a drizzling rain. It was 
Fall River’s Democratic . ex-mayor, Su- 
perior Court Justice Joseph L. Hurley, 
who was toastmaster at a mammoth clam- 
bake in Lincoln Park at which 1,200 guests 
downed 70 bushels of clams and 1,500 
lobsters. 

Once the speechmaking started, the 
clambake virtually became a political con- 
vention, with Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans nominating for higher office the 
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Lobster-red: Martin (center) blushes at Bradford’s and Brewster’s plaudits 


POLITICS: 


Fall River Joe Martin Day 


Had Joe Martin been a less modest man, 
his head would have swelled beyond the 
bursting point last week. For the bipar- 
tisan tribute which Fall River, biggest 
city in his Massachusetts constituency, 
gave the House Speaker on Wednesday, 
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man who is now next in Presidential suc- 
cession to Harry S. Truman. Samples: 

> Justice Hurley: “Joe Martin has walked 
among kings but he has never lost the 
common touch.” 

> Rep. Edward J. Hart, New Jersey 
Democratic Chairman: “Joe Martin today 
is the most popular Republican in the 
United States.” 

> Gov. Robert F. Bradford, Massa- 


chusetts Republican: “Joe Martin is only 
on the threshold of an even greater 
career.” 

> Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Massachusetts Republican: “Some day 
Joe Martin will be President.” 

> Sen. Owen Brewster, Maine Republi- 
can: “Joe Martin is the No. 2 man in this 
country. The end is not yet because the 
last time Massachusetts supplied a No. 2 
man, he became the No. 1 man. That was 
Calvin Coolidge.” 

Besides verbal tributes, Martin was also 
honored by: (1) the “Speaker of the 
House March,” newly composed “by Leo 
Vezina of Fall River and played by a 
100-piece band; (2). a sterling silver serv- 
ice for 50 persons, plus china and glass- 
ware; (3) and a large barbecue apron, in- 
scribed: “Fall River Joe Martin Day.” 

To all the Presidential talk, Martin, 
with a throat-choking stammer impeding 
his Yankee twang, merely replied: “I am 
not interested in what may come to me 
personally in the years ahead. I want to 
do my job well.” 


Wallace Independents 


Whether a portent of things to come or 
not, 600 California left-wingers last week 
met in Los Angeles and formed a third 
party. Its name: Independent Progressive 
Party. Its objective: Election of Henry A. 
Wallace as President, either on the Demo- 
cratic or a third-party ticket next year. 
Its tentative platform: Anti-Truman Doc- 
trine, termed “imperialistic”; for strong 
United Nations; against Taft-Hartley Law; 
for public power ownerzhin; for heavier 
government financing of housing; for price 
roll back to June 1946 levels. 


COMMUNISM: 


The World Splitter 


Virtually overlooked last week by the 
nation’s press and radio was a White 
House-approved speech by Secretary of 
Commerce W. Averell Harriman, former 
Ambassador to Russia, that all but wrote 
finis to hopes for fulfillment of the One 
World concept in our time. 

In words far stronger than any high 
official of the United States Government 
had yet employed, Harriman, addressing 
a convention of businessmen in Seattle,” 
outlined the long-range American view 
on the Soviet question in terms that 
spelled nothing less than a titanic two- 
world struggle for years to come. Its 
essence: 

Out of two world wars has risen 4 
“police-state imperialism” which has al- 
ready submerged Eastern Europe, threat- 
ens Western Europe, and envisages 
eventual expansion to the four corners of 
the earth. As the strongest power among 
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the nations subscribing to free institutions, 
the United States is destined to become 
the “standard-bearer” against the new 
threat to free men. 

Trust vs. Distrust: “There exist to- 
day two widely divergent concepts of 
human organization—one that has or 
aspires to a bill of rights, and one that 
neither has nor aspires to it,” Harriman 
asserted. 

“The first .is the concept that the 
people are to be trusted and on them, 
after free and open discussion, must rest 
the ultimate decisions; governments must 
respond to their wishes. 

“The other concept fundamentally dis- 
trusts the people as an ignorant mass; it 
is the few who have seized power who 
know best; the people through force and 
controlled education must conform. 

“Let there be no misunderstanding ... 
We as a people have learned that wherever 
there is free decision by the people in any 
country we have friends. We have learned 
that wherever there’s dictatorship, whether 
it be under the guise of Communism or 
Fascism, there is a threat to the security 
and progress of free men. 

“The seizure of power can come by the 
use of military force but more insidiously 
through the use of a new weapon—that of 
infiltration by seductive propaganda and 
false promises. We must recognize that this 
has had a measure of success in all coun- 
tries, including our own. 

“The United States now finds itself over- 
whelmingly the strongest power to meet 
this threat to free institutions. It would 
be a pleasanter outlook for us if we could 
close our eyes to the destiny that has made 
us the standard-bearer of freedom. For- 
tunately, we have learned that we cannot 
again turn our backs to the world .. .” 

Harriman’s premise: “[Communism] ex- 
ercises so powerful an influence that it has 
split the world roughly ihto two groups... 
No one can foretell its ultimate end. Yet 
there is no doubt it will affect us through- 
out our lives and beyond. It is the great 
issue of our times.” 


PEOPLE: 


End of The Man 


In his own turbulent way, Theodore 
Gilmore Bilbo was a political scientist, a 
man who had studied the ways of the vot- 
ers with painstaking care, and who was 
certain that he thoroughly understood 
them. Getting votes was always his main 
concern. Asked, “Mr. Bilbo, what is the 
population of Mississippi?” he queried, 
“Votin’ or eatin’?” 

It simply amused him, therefore, when 
Northerners called him a demagogue, a 
mountebank, and a scoundrel. He knew 
that he was easily the most hated man in 
the United States Senate, and that Wash- 
ington correspondents had once voted him 
the worst senator, as well. And it didn’t 
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bother him at all. When he raged against 
Negroes, Jews, and Americans of foreign 
birth, in filibusters, to head off anti-poll- 
tax or anti-discrimination, Northern news- 
papers would report in horror: “BILBO 
RUNS AMOK,” or “BILBO PREACHES 
RACE HATRED IN RABBLE-ROUS- 
ING SPEECH.” Bilbo, who called himself 
The Man Bilbo, would save the clippings 
and chortle over them. 

Similarly, when he died last Thursday, 
Aug. 21, at the Foundation Hospital in 
New Orleans, The Chicago Defender, a 
leading Negro newspaper, rejoiced: “Mil- 
lions who asked each other half-hopefully 
for the past several days, ‘How is he?’ 
breathed a sigh of relief. . . . when word 
finally came that Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo 
had died.” Bilbo would have loved to 
have .read advance proofs of the story. 
All his life, stories like that had been his 
meat and drink. 

Rough and Redneck: As a phenome- 
non in politics Bilbo was as American as 
chewin’ tobacco. What he never forgot 
was that it was the Mississippi rednecks 
who had put him in the Senate, just as 
they had twice made him governor, and 
elected him state senator. The rednecks 
were the poverty-stricken white tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers who lived in the 
piney woods and barren red-clay hills be- 
hind the Delta, where Bilbo himself was 
born on Oct. 13, 1877, in his father’s log 

























































cabin near Poplarville (population: 1,664) 
in Pearl River County. His father had 
been one of them, and Bilbo had grown 
up among them. 

He wasn’t a redneck himself, but an 
educated man—having attended the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Vanderbilt University, 
and the University of Michigan—who 
usually covered up his education to keep 
from offending his constituents, talked in 
their own half-illiterate way, and dressed 
in dirty, unpressed, flamboyant cottons 


Bilbo: The most hated man in the Senate planned it that way 
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while he was among them, only to switch 
to sedate, dark business suits when he 
went to Washington. In private, he usu- 
ally spoke with contempt of the rednecks, 
but he also unquestionably had a deep feel- 
ing of kinship with them. 

He realized they were a proud, if poor, 
people, intensely sensitive to criticism from 
the North; intensely afraid of the Negroes, 
who constitute half of Mississippi’s popu- 
lation; suspicious of all who weren’t of 
native American stock, as 99.6 per cent of 
Mississippi’s white population was; igno- 
rant, for Mississippi is the third lowest 
state in literacy; and deeply religious, main- 
ly Baptist. Bilbo played on their prejudice, 
but he sought to allay their poverty. 

In their revulsion against Bilbo’s unceas- 
ing attacks on Negroes, Jews, and the for- 
eign-born, Northern liberals often com- 
pared him to Adolf Hitler and denounced 
him as a Fascist. Yet, Bilbo was, except on 
the race issue, essentially a New Dealer. He 
supported the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the use of Commodity Credit 
Corp. funds to keep prices down, crop 
subsidies, the domestic branch of the Of- 
fice of War Information, the National 
Youth Administration, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the reciprocal 
trade agreements, and many other New 
Deal measures. He plugged for the Roose- 
veltian third term. 

Accused of being a mountebank, Bilbo 
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used to admit it freely. Once, discussing 
the failure of his junior colleague, Wall 
Doxey, to win reelection to the Senate, 
he declared: “I’m afraid Wall Doxey’s 
trouble is that he’s such a terrible bore. 
He gives serious speeches. The rednecks 
don’t go for that. Life is very dull in 
the hill country. There are no movies, 
dances, night clubs, nothing of that sort. 
And even if there were, people would be 
too poor to pay for them. So they expect 
to get their entertainment from preachers 
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Grief: Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Young (right) sought to comfort 
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each other while rescuers searched for their 12-year-old daughter, 
Mary. But they had yet to hear the worst. When found, she was dead, 
drowned in the waters of Lealman Lake near St. Petersburg, Fla. 


and politicians, and Wall Doxey is not a 
very good entertainer.” 

Bilbo himself unquestionably was. He 
was a human dynamo, who justifiably de- 
scribed himself as “The Old Maestro of 
the Stump.” During one campaign, he 
arose every morning at 4 a.m. and made 
four to eight speeches daily, living on a 
diet of sardines, cheese, and crackers. He 
spoke 279 times in 30,000 miles of travel; 
and gained 10 pounds. On the stump he 
was like a windmill, his arms flailing in all 
directions, his steel blue eyes glinting, his 
thin, wide mouth screaming invective 
while his followers egged him on with 
shouts of “Hit ’em Bilbo! Amen! Halle- 
lujah! Good ol’ Bilbo! Goddam!” 

A Baptist minister in his ‘youth, he en- 
livened his speeches by singing hymns— 
“Sweet Beulah Land” and “Bringing in 
the Sheaves”’—accompanying himself on 
the melodeon. One of his admirers de- 
clared: “When Theodore Bilbo is on the 
stump, he’s 7 feet 10 inches tall.” Bilbo 
modestly claimed only 5 feet 6, although 
men who were not his more fervent ad- 
mirers believed he was closer to 5 feet. 

His campaigns consisted of the most 
outrageous praise of himself, combined 
with violent abuse of his opponents. Once 
he described an opponent as “a cross be- 
tween a hyena and a mongrel—begotten 


in a nigger graveyard at midnight, suckled~ 


by a sow and educated by a fool.” 

Bilbo had a theory about such person- 
alities. “It is always a family fight down 
here, and a family fight is the best of all. 
We're all Democrats and we have to deal 
in personalities because there are no issues 
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—we’re all in favor of the same things. So 
you don’t show the other fellow is in favor 
of this or against that. You just show he’s 
a lowdown blankety blank.” 

Polities and Promises: In politics, 
Bilbo had no respect whatever for truth, 
but the profoundest belief in political ex- 
pediency. In 1928, he supported Alfred E. 
Smith for the Presidency and helped to 
hold Mississippi in line, even though 
Smith was a wet and a Catholic. “And 
me,” chuckled Bilbo, “a dry, a Baptist, 
and a Ku Klux Klansman.” 

Similarly, Bilbo had no compunction 
about making promises which he didn’t 
intend to keep. His explanation: “The 
voters will always forget.” He promised 
to increase consumption of cotton by 
personally persuading city women to wear 
cotton lingerie. “Lingery,” he declared, 
“is the stuff them city women use for 
underwear.” He promised to improve 
Mississippi’s roads, as well as create em- 
ployment, by paving them with bricks 
which ‘he proposed to make from the 
state’s red clay. “Why, my countrymen,” 
he asserted, “we can lay the bricks on one 
side and run on ’em for a hundred years. 
We can turn ’em over and run on the 
other side for a hundred years more, and 
then we can stand ’em on end and run 
right into Kingdom Come!” 

If Bilbo had not had such a keen 
knowledge of the art of getting votes, his 
political career would have been impossi- 
ble, for his rowdy, chaotic life was spiced 
with scandals—both political and extra- 
marital—that would have ruined a lesser 
man. In fact, it began with a scandal. 


While in the state senate, Bilbo wag 
accused of taking a bribe, and, though he 
escaped impeachment by one vote, the 
senate resolved that he was “unfit to sit 
with honest, upright men.” 

And as his career began, so it ended—in 
scandal. Last January, Bilbo left Wash- 
ington under a cloud, accused of taking 
presents from war contractors, and of 
urging Mississippi whites to use force if 
necessary to keep Negroes from voting. 

Fight to Death: But it wasn’t the 
scandal that crushed him. It was cancer, 
If the Republicans and many Northern 
Democrats had been determined to keep 
Bilbo from taking his seat when the 80th 
Congress convened last January, The Man 
had been equally determined to fight them. 
And nobody doubted that he would have, 
too, had illness not prevented it. 

So, instead of a fight, there had been a 
compromise: Bilbo did not occupy his seat 
but continued to draw his salary while he 
went home for an operation. He had been 
confident of recovery and had vowed: “I'll 
be back with my fighting clothes on; I'll 
fight until hell freezes over.” 

Instead, The Man had grown steadily 
worse. Two weeks ago, he drove up before 
the Foundation Hospital in his sumptuous 
gray Cadillac—the gift of a war contractor 
—and applied for admission. The doctors 
discovered a blood clot, and on Monday 
they operated to remove it. On Thursday, 
he died. He was 69. The official cause of 
death: “progressive heart failure.” 

Oddly enough, the man whom American 
Negroes considered their bitterest enemy, 
had given his last interview to a Negro, 
Leon Lewis, editor of The Negro South. 
The Man, after years of whipping up 
redneck votes by reviling Negroes, had 
told Lewis from his deathbed: “I hold 
nothing personal against the Negro race. 
God made them as they are, and they 
should be proud of their God-given heri- 
tage as I am proud of mine.” 


THE DISPLACED: 


Washington Triple Play 


The newspaper headlines last week were 
just about unanimous “Truman Shuffles 
High Aides to Spur DP Issue Solution ... 
Truman Shifts Batting Order for DP 


Action ... Truman Revamps Refugee Sys- 


tem . . . Truman Speeds Effort to Get 
Aliens into U.S.” 

On the surface, the headlines sounded 
logical enough: Ugo Carusi, Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization in the 
Justice Department, was being shifted to 
the State Department to take charge of 
the DP problem. Watson B. Miller, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, replaced Ca- 
rusi in his Justice job. Oscar R. Ewing," 





*An anomaly in the Democratic party, Ewing |s 
a Wall Street lawyer, partner of Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr., counsel for such giant corporations 88 
the Aluminum Co. of America—and also an oid 
time New Dealer. 
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former Democratic National Vice Chair- 
man, took Miller’s Security post. 

The underlying purpose of this three- 
way shift, however, had nothing to do 
with DP’s. Actually, it was political: to 
give Ewing, who had successfully prose- 


cuted William Dudley Pelley for sedition’ 


and Douglas Chandler for treason, an ad- 
ministrative post as a steppingstone to the 
Cabinet. ; 

Last spring Ewing quit his Democratic 
party job with the understanding that he 
would become Secretary of Public Wel- 
fare when the FSA was raised to Cabinet 
status. However, Congress had _ pigeon- 
holed the proposal, partly because Miller 
had failed to make the FSA the power- 
house it might have become. President 
Truman therefore decided to give Ewing 
the FSA job, have him revitalize it in 
readiness for a new drive for Cabinet 
status, and meantime invite him to sit in 
on all Cabinet meetings. _ 

Administrative DP’s: Once the 
President made this decision, he had to 
finda new job for the 69-year-old Miller. 
Carusi’s immigration post was a natural: 
Miller had formerly headed the American 
Legion’s rehabilitation program and still 
carried great influence in the Legion, the 
principal group fighting the DP admis- 
sion program. Miller openly admitted his 
“great regret” at the shift and didn’t want 
to take the salary cut involved, from 
$12,000 to $10,000. However, he went 
along. 

That left Mr. Truman the task of taking 
care of another displaced person, the Ital- 
ian-born Carusi. A new, if low-ranking, 
job was invented: Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied 
Areas. Traditionally, however, the State 
Department has no jurisdiction over immi- 
gration and, being isolated from domestic 
political pressures, is not overly concerned 
with DP’s. Not only does the Justice 
Department retain jurisdiction, but its 
chief, Attorney General Tom C. Clark, is 
being urged to intensify Justice’s fight for 
the DP’s by friends who want to build 
him up as Vice Presidential timber. Where 
that leaves Carusi, if not in a vacuum, is 
up in the air. 


Exodus Echoes 


If the President hoped his three-way 
parley might cool off the DP heat, the 
British decision to return 4,400 Exodus 
passengers from French waters to German 
svil (see page 30) did the opposite. The 
White House, State Department, and 
Democratic National Committee were be- 
ing bombarded last week by American 
Zionists and Christian sympathizers, ap- 
pealing for diplomatic intervention. Their 
argument: if some Exodus refugees car- 
ried out their suicide threats, a martyr is- 
sue would be injected into the 1948 Presi- 
dential campaign. 

The contention was not an idle one. 
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DP’s: Would Exodus 1947 become a 1948 campaign issue in the United States? 


Without New York State, where the Jewish 
vote is the balance of power, Mr. Truman 
could scarcely hope for reelection. 
Privately, the President discussed his 
dilemma with his political advisers last 
Thursday, Aug. 21. He was told a Dewey 
or a Taft might exploit the issue next year 
and argue that the Administration gave 
only lip service to the Jewish National 
State. However, he decided no formal rep- 
resentations to the British should be made, 
for two reasons: (1) He thought the 
United States might be accused of in- 
fluencing the UN’s Palestine inquiry; and 
(2) he realized British anti-Semitism had 


_Tisen since two British troopers were 


ranged by Palestine terrorists. 

All that President Truman would say at 
his press conference later the same day was 
to remind all Americans that they were 
really descendants of DP’s and to promise 
to urge DP legislation on the next Con- 
gress. Informally, State Department pol- 
icymen, on their own initiative, counseled 
the British that the landing of the Exodus 
passengers in Germany might arouse feel- 
ings among Americans detrimental to Brit- 
ish-American relations. But for the pres- 
ent, this was as far as the Administration 
would go. 


LABOR: 


Taft-Hartley Thunder 


Precisely at 12:01 a.m. last Friday, 
Aug. 22, a new era of industrial relations 
was born. Sixty days after its enactment, 
the Taft-Hartley Law officially went into 
effect. As one of the proud parents, Rep. 
Fred A. Hartley Jr. of New Jersey had no 
doubt that a great future was ahead for it. 
“The more I think over the law,” he de- 


clared, “the more I am convinced that it 
will work out beautifully.” 

But labor, still grieving over the mutila- 
tion of its own baby, the Wagner Act, in- 
sisted that a monstrosity had been ushered 
into the world, and predicted that it 
quickly would grow into an ogre. Al- 
though both the AFL and the CIO now 
realized they would have to live with the 
law, they continued to figure out ways of 
having as little cor tact as possible with it. 

Now or Never: In the last hours be- 
fore midnight, several AFL and CIO 
unions frantically negotiated and signed 
new contracts under the expiring labor- 
management setup, thereby hoping to 
avoid running into the Taft-Hartley Law 
for another year at least. In Chicago, the 
AFL’s United Wallpaper Craftsmen just 
managed to beat the law’s ban on the 
closed shop, signing a closed-shop agree- 
ment only 30 seconds before the deadline. 
In Detroit, the United Auto Workers, CIO, 
signed a union-shop agreement with the 
Ford Motor Co. only 40 seconds before 
the deadline. A Labor Department spokes- 
man declared that in a few instances con- 
tracts actually were signed after midnight, 
but the negotiators had stopped the clock 
one minute before, as legislative bodies 
sometimes do. 

For the future, many labor unions were 
thinking of getting around the closed-shop 
ban, as well as restrictions on the union 
shop, by adopting the British system. 
British unions do not ask for a closed 
shop, but it has long been the practice of 
their members not to work alongside non- 
union members. 

Still another plan to circumvent the 
Taft-Hartley Law was in the making. The 
International Typographical Union, whose 
87,000 members do 70 per cent of the 
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nation’s printing under closed-shop con- 
tracts, announced it would hereafter refuse 
to make any signed agreements at all. It 


would discuss terms of employment as al- - 


ways, but instead of embodying them into 
a contract, it would simply post them as the 
conditions under which its members would 
work. Among other advantages, the union 
thinks it will have the right to strike with- 
out penalty if it has no contract. 

Spirit and Letter: Several other 
unions were expected to adopt the ITU 
scheme, but whether they could , 
get away with it was another 
question. Unlike the Wagner Act, 
the Taft-Hartley Law required 
unions as well as employers to 
bargain collectively. And _ the 
NLRB had always ruled that 
failure to sign a contract was 
tantamount to refusal to bargain 
collectively. 

To Hartley, labor’s plans to 
evade both the spirit and the let- 
ter of the law were “brazen ef- 
frontery.” He announced that a 
joint Congressional labor com- 
mittee would hold a continuing 
series of investigations to expose 
and scotch evasions as soon as 
they were devised. But, in the 
final‘analysis, whether labor could 
get away with its plans depended 
on how the NLRB interpreted 
and enforced the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

Last week, the board handed 
down two rulings: 
> The provision requiring unions 
to submit affidavits that none of 
their officers had Communist ties 
before the NLRB would consider 
their cases was made retroactive. 
Unless such affidavits were filed 
within twenty days, the board would 
throw out 3,000 union cases already on its 
calendar. 
> There would be “fast and fair” action 
to end jurisdictional disputes. They will 
be subject to injunctions. which can be 
initiated on the basis of charges by any- 
one who considers himself affected, includ- 
ing a man in the street. 

If the board continued to interpret the 
Taft-Hartley Law as strictly as these rul- 
ings indicated, and to enforce it as firmly, 
labor was up against some new, unpleas- 
ant facts of life. 


CROPS: 


Whistling in the Drought 


An uneasy neryousness had infected the 
Agriculture Department since the cold wet 
spring had ‘delayed planting in the Mid- 
western Corn Belt. It spread during the 
early summer floods which washed or 
drowned out much of what had been 
planted. It grew more intense during the 
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7 scorching drought of midsummer. Its es- 


sence: “We just don’t know what the 
weather will do to the nation’s food sup- 
plies.” 

Last week the tension mounted to giddi- 
ness as the deadline approached for a 
special Agriculture estimate of the crucial 
corn crop—3 p.m. Thursday, Aug. 21. To 
preserve the strictest secrecy, the yellow 
pine doors which lead to the light-green 
corridor of Agriculture’s crop-reporting 
board in Washington were locked at 12 


Chicago Board of Trade, where the tall corn prices grow 


noon. Signs were posted thatno one could 
leave the corridor until after 3. Tele- 
phones were disconnected in the 52 rooms 
inside. 

Just outside the corridor, nervous Agri- 
culture employes mingled with Washing- 
ton correspondents in and around Room 
2901, where the news would be released. 
Betting pools were formed. Anxious by- 
standers tossed their personal estimates— 
and their quarters—into the hat. Most 
estimates were pessimistic at best. 

A few moments before the deadline, the 
yellow doors swung open. A crop-reporting 
official, accompanied by a uniformed guard, 
entered Room 2901. Beside each telephone 
and telegraph instrument, he placed one 
copy of the corn report, face down. On 
the long table, he placed a pile of reports, 
also upside down. At precisely 3, the Agri- 
culture Department gave the word “Go.” 

Burnt Corn: The closely guarded corn 
report was out. It was even worse than 
expected: only 2,437,000,000 bushels, three- 
quarters of last year’s bumper crop. It 
was down one-tenth from the Aug. 1 fore- 


cast; it was 202,000,000 bushels below the 
1936-1945 average. Not since 1941 had the 
corn crop fallen below 3,000,000,000 bush- 
els; not since the crop failures of 1934 and 
1936 had corn prospects been worse. 

And even as the crop report was being 


-Yeleased, the dry heat in the Midwest, 


which had hit the corn fields at the critical 
silking time, continued. South Dakota, 
Illinois, and Iowa were especially parched, 
Iowa was worst hit; there, Agriculture 
predicted a yield of- only 387,036,000 
bushels, barely more than half 
last year’s Iowa harvest. 
Corn prices at the Chicago 
Board of Trade hit an all-time 
peak of $2.52 per bushel and 
even passed wheat for the first 
time since 1937. Whistling in 
the drought, Agriculture old- 
timers tried to be as cheerful as 
possible: “We are a long way 
from a crisis and along way from 
a catastrophe or critical short- 
ages on the domestic front.” 
Bright Wheat: Though the 
corn outlook was dark, and 
meat and dairy production was 
threatened by the shortage of 
the nation’s basic feed crop, the 
farm picture otherwise was still 
rosy. The brightest highlight 
was wheat. An all-time peak 
crop of 1,500,000,000 bushels 
was still in prospect, most of it 
already harvested. The wheat 
crops in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas had broken 
all records’ for those states. In 
Kansas, the wheat had been so 
cme heavy that it slowed combines. 
On top of this, a record rice 
crop of nearly 75,000,000 bushels 
is expected — approximately 17,000,000 
bushels more than the 1936-45 average. 
Peaches and grapes also are believed cer- 
tain to hit all-time highs. Indicated pro- 
duction of oats is 1,223,624,999 bushels— 
62,342,000 above average. Also anticipated: 
heavy production of flaxseed, soybeans, 
buckwheat, tobacco, peanuts, sugar cane, 
sugar beets, «pears, citrus, and_ truck 
crops; above-average production of hay, 
barley, sorghum grain, beans, peas, and ap- 
ples. Only rye, cotton, potatoes, and sweet 
potatoes were running below average. 
Although total farm production for 1947 
was falling slightly below the nation’s 
record harvest of 1946, it was still running 
ahead of the wartime levels. To the aver- 
age American who was alarmed by scare 
headlines about corn, that was some con- 
solation. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
‘ington Tides column normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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Coming—a big race for little wings! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


le hum of engines in small, fast, 
specially designed planes will rise 
above the roaring cheers at the Na- 
tional Air Races in Cleveland this 
Labor Day week-end as the $25,000 
Goodyear Trophy Race for these 
light airplanes is inaugurated. 

Spectators will get a clear view of 
the streamlined air speedsters of to- 
morrow—in action today. They will 
thrill to piloting at its very best. And 
irom this colorful race Goodyear ex- 
pects to provide impetus for out- 
standing improvements in design 
and operation of airplanes. 


Sponsorship of this new air race 
adds another Goodyear contribution 
to the progress of aviation. From the 
first practical pneumatic tire for air- 
planes, built in 1909, from the earli- 
est days of balloon races, Goodyear 
has devoted decades of pioneering 
and research in aeronautics—in both 
heavier and lighter than air. 

Today, there is not an airplane— 
or airship—in the skies that doesn’t 
benefit from Goodyear’s long-time 
determination to use its skill and 
knowledge to help make America— 
in peace or war—First in the Air! 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works in other fields—aeronautics, 
metals, fabrics, plastics — making sure 
that all Goodyear products are better 
today than they were yesterday, better 


tomorrow than they are today. 


cae 
GOOD, YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS— 
Fight PM by the clock— 


Propitious Moment for a Perfect Meeting! 


The time is ripe for flavor 

that’s Pre-eminently Mellow... 
The stage is set for smoothness 

to match your Party Mood... 
The right time, the right place, 
the right whiskey... what a cue! 


(Enter your best friends—and you.) 


IT ISN°*T AN EVENING 








National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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The Trousseau and the Crisis 


“Cor,” said the charwoman in the tiny 
kitchen of her tiny house in West Ham. 
“It’s a bloomin’ shime that the poor kid 
can’t even have one new frock.” 

“Really,” said Lady Agatha in the large 
drawing room of her large house in Bel- 
sravia. “It’s preposterous. Not a single 
new gown. And she is being rather a dear 
about it.” 

“4 smart filly is Lily,” said The New 
York Daily News. “The reasons we think 
Lily is a smart gal are that she has de- 
cided not to have a trousseau for her 
Nov. 20 marriage to Lt. Philip Mount- 
batten, and that the announcement came 
at the moment the latest British financial 















































Something old, something new . . . 
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delegation to the United States was settling 
down in Washington for some long, cozy 
chats with U.S. representatives about 
loosening the terms of the present British 
loan, if not about another loan.” 

It may have been a shame but it was a 
smart shame that drove home not only to 
the masses and classes of Britain but to 
the flintily isolationist Daily News the 
plight of Britain. (The princess will get 
along with the wardrobe she used for the 
South African tour.) It illustrated the 
for-lack-of-a-nail-the-shoe-was-lost charac- 
ter of the crisis. Elizabeth could not 
have a_trousseau because Britain is 
short of cloth. Britain is short of cloth 
because it is exporting most of its cloth. 
It is exporting most of its cloth because 
Britain has no dollars. Britain has no 
dollars because . . . 

Here the chain of cause and effect broke 
down. Here economists and statesmen at- 
tempted to take up the threads last week. 
On their success in weaving an intelligible 
answer lay most of the hope of solving not 
only Britain’s but also the world’s financial 
crisis. 


The Fiddling Spiv 


When summoned as a court witness, 
26-year-old George Elms of London de- 
scribed his trade to the inspector: “I am 
a spiv. I fiddle.” 

Last week in Magistrates’ Court George 
explained: “I am a cabinetmaker but I 
get a better living fiddling.” The chairman 
of the court asked: “What, on a violin?” 
“No,” said George. “I can do odd jobs for 
certain people at certain times and I don’t 
have to pay tax.” 

Thus Britain received one of the best 
definitions to date of what its host of 
racketeers called spivs mean when they 
say they fiddle—and why they make 
money at it. 


Dalton’s Dollars 


The London sightseers who amble 
through Whitehall and Downing Street 
on pleasant afternoons hit the jackpot 
on Sunday, Aug. 17. At 2 o’clock they 
glimpsed Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
driving back to No. 10: from an interrupted 
holiday in Wales. At 3, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, came in 
from Cornwall. At 3:15 Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin—the only minister to draw 
cheers from the gathering crowd—drove 
into the Foreign Office and shortly after- 
ward crossed the street to No. 10. Her- 
bert Morrison, Lord President of the 
Council, walked up the steps from St. 
James’s Park. Aneurin Bevan, Health 





and 
Food Minister John Strachey from the 
Channel Islands. 


Minister, arrived from Inverness 


By 5, the Cabinet had reassembled— 
only four days after the adjournment of 
Parliament had released them for what 
they hoped would be an uninterrupted and 
badly needed holiday. During those four 
days, Treasury accountants had made the 
alarming discovery that the dollar credits 
provided by the, American loan were almost 
gone. Urgent measures to halt the drain 
had to be taken at once, not next month 
as anticipated. ‘ 

Neither the reason for the emergency 
meeting, nor the measures decided upon . 
were revealed by the noncommittal com- 
muniqué issued after the three-hour ses- 
sion. For three days the Cabinet sat on its 
secret—until the first hint of a revelation 
came at a banquet in London on Aug. 20 
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at which Defense Minister A. V. Alexander 
said: “This is one of the most momentous 
days in the history of the British Empire.” 

H-Hour: As Big Ben chimed the last 
quarter hour before 10 that night, a light 
breeze swept up Whitehall from West- 
minster Bridge, cooling the long queues of 
moviegoers waiting for buses homeward. 
It curled gently into Great George Street, 
crept into the lighted doorway of the 
Treasury, and fanned another fretful 


queue—British newsmen and foreign cor- 


- respondents, summoned from their homes 


and offices at 9 o’clock. Some of their col- 
leagues, financial editors of London pa- 
pers, had been called in earlier—and then 
locked up incommunicado until 9:15 when 
the tightly guarded secret was revealed to 
Britain and the world. 

At that hour on the BBC, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Hugh Dalton, in tones of 
relief and assumed self-confidence, had an- 


an 


nounced the end of sterling convertibility, 
Withholding the news until after markets 
closed in both London and New York pre- 
vented panicky last-minute unloading by 
holders of sterling. 

Shylock Returns: Meanwhile in the 
Treasurer’s third-floor conference room, 
four of Dalton’s subordinates, huddled 
nervously at the end of a long table, faced 
the waiting reporters. They had an even 
harder job than their chief. For the Chan- 





tal 


_ The British Crisis: Its Significance and the Prospects . . . 





Britain’s dollar crisis, said The London 
Times last week, is really a “world crisis” 
and the “task is to ward off world depres- 
sion.” The Times may have overstated the 
case. However, the present British crisis 
did touch off an economic chain reac- 
tion. For example, after the suspension 
of pound-dollar convertibility, Argentina 
halted all imports, and Sweden suspended 
sterling transactions. 

That unhappy breed of men, the econ- 
omists, kept their predictions to them- 
selves. Privately, however, they did not 
anticipate a world depression—if some- 
thing like the Marshall plan can be made 
to work. For the present, the crisis was 
still largely in the stratosphere of high 
finance and correspondingly difficult to 
understand. It fell into four parts: (1) the 
story behind the British dollar collapse, 
(2) the immediate effects on the rest of 
the world, (3). the short-term prospects, 
and (4) the long-term plans for handling 
the problem. 

i—Pound Wise, Dollar Foolish: 
The jargon phrase, “the convertibility of 
sterling,” expresses a fundamentally simple 
idea. During the negotiations in 1945 for 
the $3,750,000,000 American loan to Brit- 
ain both sides agreed on the necessity of 
restoring as soon as possible the normal 
conditions by which anyone with pounds 
could change them into dollars at the pre- 
vailing rate. The British knew as well as 
anyone else that sooner or later they had 
thus to bring back confidence in the pound 
as an international currency. 

Therefore, London agreed to allow those 
who acquired pounds after July 15 to 
change those pounds freely into dollars. 
In addition, wartime agreements gave 
other countries the right to convert $720,- 
000,000 worth of sterling balances on what- 
ever date was set for conversion to begin. 

Some Britons thought July 15 was 
too soon for Britain to face this drain. 
By June, American officials also began to 
feel that the date had been set too early 
and that the Bank of England might 
experience a run by dollar-hungry clients. 
These fears were communicated to the 
British. Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Dalton and his Treasury officials didn’t 
agree. As late as July 1 the highest Brit- 
ish spokesmen expressed complete confi- 
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Dollars bring Attlee back to No. 10 


dence that convertibility would make little 
difference. They expected foreign coun- 
tries and businesses to convert pounds at 
a pace not greater than necessary to carry 
on current business. 

It wasn’t until the third week end in 
August that the British really woke up to 
what had happened. The rush to convert 
had developed immediately after July 15, 
then slackened off somewhat. Two weeks 
ago came the deluge. Conversion amounted 
to $176,000,000. On Aug. 17, the British 
Cabinet met in emergency session. Even 
then Dalton said there was “a chance” of 
halting the drain. On Aug. 18 and 19 con- 
version ran to $66,000,000. On Aug. 20, 
Dalton announced the temporary suspen- 
sion of convertibility. 

What happened? In broad terms, the 
confidence in sterling that the British had 
expected turned out to be the little man 
who wasn’t there. This lack of confidence 
was probably accentuated three weeks ago 
by the economic debate in Parliament that 
revealed Britain’s deteriorated position. 
Specifically, the chief factors in the crisis 


were these: (1) both Britons and _ for. 
eigners converted, not only pounds for 
current needs, but every pound they could 
lay hands on. (2) Some American busi- 
nesses and probably others anticipated 
dollar needs for as much as six months 
ahead. (3) Argentina, Holland, and Bel- 
gium converted heavily out of capital 
balances. 

Total cost to Britain: $700,000,000 or 
nearly one-fifth of the original American 
loan. 

2—Breathing Space: For the im- 
mediate future, at least, the British dis- 
counted fears of a world depression and 
hoped that they had found a breathing 
space for revamping their own economy. 
The alternative to devaluing the pound 
was the suspension of convertibility. With 
that, devaluation no longer seemed immi- 
nent, although there was no certainty that 
it wouldn’t have to be done later. Further- 
more, plans have been made for restoring 
convertibility for short periods. These are 
designed to test whether demand can be 
held to normal or not. 

The immediate shock of convertibility 
suspension fell on countries other than 
Britain. It was somewhat cushioned by 
the hundreds of millions of dollars actu- 
ally gained by these countries from con- 
version. Some may have to sell dollars 
to replenish their exhausted sterling bal- 
ances. But a painful readjustment was in 
prospect for such states as Sweden, Den- 
mark, Spain, Argentina, Australia, and 
Canada that usually sell more to Britain 
than they buy. The London Times com- 
mented: “They would almost certainly 
either require more imports from. this 
country (which- cannot meet their orders 
as it is) or would cut their exports to this 
country proportionately. There is nothing 
to suggest they would be willing to sell for 
unusable sterling. The only result would 
be that this country could import still less 
from them.” 

The other side of the picture was put 
by a British official: “Britain’s present 
suppliers must either find dollar customers 
for their products, sell them for blocked 
sterling, or not sell them at all. When these 
suppliers can find dollar purchasers they'l 
stop selling here. But most of them won't 
be able to find dollar customers. Take 
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cellor had said nothing in his broadcast 
about the fate of the remainder of the 
American loan—about $400,000,000, all 
that was left of a credit that stood at 
$3,750,000,000 thirteen months ago. 

An American correspondent pried the 
answer from the financial experts: The 
Joan balance was frozen, probably forever. 
In return for suspension of the loan’s 
convertibility clause, Dalton had had to 
promise to leave the remaining credit un- 


ooo 


touched. In effect, the loan—supposed to 
last through 1951—was gone. 

“Like all borrowed money,” cabled 
NEwswEEk’s London bureau, “it was spent 
without a trace of gratitude. The old adage 
was never truer: The lender had lost not 
only his money but had almost lost a 
friend. In the last few weeks Britain has 
witnessed a rise of anti-Americanism un- 
equaled since the ‘Uncle Shylock’ days of 
the defaults on the first world war debts. 
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It was fanned by the popular newspapers 
to the point where headlines and editorials 
in the Tory Beaverbrook press sometimes 
seemed interchangeable with those of the 
Communist Daily Worker. The ogre of the 
melodrama was Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder. He was pictured as a cold 
Missouri banker turning the thumbscrews, 
attempting to dictate the British way of 
life and work. : 

“Any -gregarious American could hear 
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Argentina. It will have to find a new cus- 
tomer for its meat or take sterling. And 
meat is a commodity that spoils very 
quickly.” 

3—Winter of Despair: The crisis 
will probably reach its peak during the 
hiatus between the immediate readjust- 
ment period and the beginning of the 
Marshall plan this spring. This will un- 
fortunately coincide with what most 
authorities foresee as a winter of despair 
for the Continent. The British will then 
feel the full effects of their poverty. 
Newsweek’s London bureau cabled: “It 
certainly means a shocking reduction in 
the standard of living and probably wide- 
spread unemployment as imports of ‘non- 
essential’ materials dry up.” 

Even so, Britain will be obliged to break 
into its “iron ration” gold reserve of $2,- 
238,000,000 for essential purchases. Most 
of the basic readjustments planned, such 
as greater development of domestic agri- 
culture, will not be completed for years. 
There is also little prospect of increasing 
British exports above the target figures 
set when the American loan was supposed 
to last for several years more. 

The possibility exists that Britain may 
be able to resume the export of coal. This 
would help all Europe. The London 
Economist recently advocated this step, 
pointing out that the importation of 
American coal was costing Europe $500,- 
000,000 a year. For the present, however, 
even the request of the Labor government 
to the coal miners to work an extra half 
hour daily has bogged down in argument. 

Essentially the British have not evolved 
a plan for meeting the deficit for which 
they no longer have any dollars. This is 
true in even greater degree of France. 
NewsweEeEk’s Paris bureau cabled: “Where- 
as Britain’s crisis has now been dramat- 
ically presented, France’s potentially catas- 
trophic position has been barely under- 
stood by politicians and by the public.” 

The results of the dollar shortage have 
already shown up in a decline of 13 per 
cent in American exports for June com- 
pared with May. The British intend to 
cut American purchases by as much as 
75 per cent. They will establish a rigid 
system of priorities, with mining machin- 
ery at the top of the list. The cut in 
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Food: Britain will try to grow its own 


British buying and the dollar shortages in 
South America may reduce American ex- 
ports by as much as $4,000,000,000 a year. 

4—The Green Hills: Within the next 
few weeks a number of conferences de- 
voted to long-range plans to solve the 
economic crisis will wind up their work. 
In Washington the British and Americans 
are attempting to find a way to raise 
Ruhr coal production. In London the 
Anglo-Americans are trying to persuade 
the French to agree to a higher level for 
the German steel industry. In Paris the 
European Cooperation Committees are 
drawing up a draft for the Marshall plan. 
In Geneva the International Trade Or- 
ganization has completed work on its 
charter. 

In all these meetings the United States 
has attempted to put its economic philoso- 
phy into concrete form as an eventual so- 
lution for the world crisis. This is simply 
that world trade should be as free as pos- 
sible, and that artificial barriers should 
not be raised any higher than necessary to 
protect inefficient producers. In the talks 
concerning the Reich this has taken the 
form of supporting a higher level of Ger- 
man industry on the ground that it is 


Europe’s most efficient and the easiest to 
get going again. In Paris the Americans 
have urged at least the beginning of a 
customs and currency union. The ITO 
produced a charter that sets forth Ameri- 
can recommendations as future ideals. at 
least. 

In principle, the British and French 
agree with these American economic con- 
ceptions. However, they often conflict 
with established political and economic 
policies. In the Ruhr, France puts its fear 
of a revived Reich ahead of the benefits 
of German reindustrialization. Nearly all 
European nations have objections to a cus- 
toms union since this would involve the 
elimination of many carefully fostered 
but uneconomic industries. The British,.in 
particular, balk at surrendering their 
imperial-preference ties with members of 
the commonwealth in order to submerge 
themselves in a European customs union. 
The strong currency powers like Holland 
and Belgium object to a union with a weak 
currency country such as Italy. In Geneva 
these factors produced some 60 reserva- 
tions to the ITO charter. 

For the moment, the United States has 
been obliged to compromise. The self- 
help required of Europe under the Mar; 
shall plan will inevitably make for a com- 
bination in restraint of the multilateral 
trade pacts advocated by Washington. 
Some states will probably, as in the Brit- 
ish case, seek bilateral agreements with 
countries like Argentina. If pressed, they 
may use their debts as weapons in the 
struggle to get increased trade. 

This is what opponents of the Nazis 
once called Schachtism. The result could 
be the reduction of world trade and the 
beginning of the crippling paralysis of a 
world depression. The Marshall plan is 
designed to halt this deterioration with 
an infusion of American dollars. The Brit- 
ish loan originally had the same purpose. 

The conferees of Paris are now working 
to produce a plan that will not turn out to- 
be a disguised dole. But last week when 
they added up the total needed, they even 
shocked themselves. It came to $28,000,- 
000,000. Then they began an effort to 
scale this down to something like the 
$14,000,000,000 they thought Congress 
might be induced to supply. 
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nN the theory that the cure of an 
| et: becomes easier when the 
doctor knows its causes, then the solu- 
tion of the economic difficulties of Eu- 
rope is making visible progress. Be- 
ginning with the long conferencé of 
the International Trade Organization 
in Geneva, progressing through the 
British dollar crisis, on to 
the current Marshall plan in 
Paris and the conferences on 
the Ruhr and the German 
level of industry, there has 
been built up in the last few 
months a fairly graphic blue- 
print of the causes of the 
ailment. 
The ITO labored long and 
hard and produced a charter 
which was so long and so 
hard to read that it was rewarded with 
almost complete indifference by press 
and public. It deserved better luck, 
not as a charter for the revival of 
trade, but as a chart of the compli- 
cated and colossal conflicts of govern- 
mental policies and economic needs 
which hamper that revival. 


HE dollar crisis has had enough of 
iv run in the press for all of us to 
know by this time that the simple ges- 
ture of loans is not the end but the be- 
ginning of trouble, unless the loans are 
parts of a plan instead of haphazard 
rescue efforts. In that sense, the British 
crisis ought to sharpen our understand- 
ing of the problems before the sixteen- 
nation Marshall plan conference in 
Paris. 

The terms in which Secretary Mar- 
shall made his original proposal, and 
the effort—which Mr. Molotoff spoiled 
—to get all of Europe to act in unity 
in stating its needs, created a strong 
and definite impression abroad. This 
impression was that the United States 
wanted to treat Europe as a unit in 
drawing plans for aid and recovery. 
Thus from Marshall plan to some form 
of European union or federation was 
a natural transition in thinking. And 
the transition has been encouraged by 
the fact that we actually have urged 
the sixteen western conferees to think 
and plan in terms of an eventual Eu- 
ropean customs union. 

The idea of such a customs union 
has been born, has died, and has been 
revived again many times. Sometimes 





Europe Ponders Unity 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


customs union has been considered as 
part of a plan for political federation 
and sometimes as an economic end in 
itself, but never before in history has 
there been such compulsion for unity as 
there is at this time. It may be that Mr. 
Marshall and the dollar famine will 
succeed where many others have failed. 
All that has been done at 
Paris so far, however, js to 
take the first faltering steps. 
And all those faltering steps 
have led to is into a maze 
of problems. 

As problem No. 1, all 
the sixteen nations involved 
are predominantly industrial. 
They compete with each 
other. This means that a 
tremendous and slow job of 

economic reorganization and rationali- 
zation would be necessary before a cus- 
toms union could be beneficial. And 
their industrialized character means, in 
the second place, that their normal 
deficit of food would either have to be 
guaranteed by the Americas and Aus- 
tralia, or would have to come from the 
eastern countries under Russian control. 

Those are very basic problems. Even 
more immediate is the problem of mone- 
tary exchange. Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands are operating fair- 
ly successfully now in a customs union, 
but it is hampered by Belgian inflation 
and the awkward exchange problems 
this raises. These three countries are 
better off than France, Italy, or the 
others at the conference, and their ex- 
change problem is simple compared 
with the over-all European one. 


VEN if the monetary question were 
E; solved there would still remain the 
question of how Britain fits into a cus- 
toms union in Europé and its empire- 
preference system outside. And more 
important even than that is the ques- 
tion of the Ruhr and Germany. No 
European unity is possible without 
them. 

This is a formidable list of difficul- 
ties. Moreover, from the European’s 
viewpoint we are the greatest problem 
of all since much of our economic think- 
ing seems unrealistic to them, and much 
of it selfish. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the very clarification of our 
disagreements is a step in constructive 
thinking. 








the same tune over and over: ‘It’s your 
fault—we stood alone and saved you and 
now that you’ve got all the money you're 
dictating to us.’ 

“Even The Economist, the influential 
and normally level-headed weekly, joined 
the parade. It would be a waste of time, 
it said, to try to explain to people like 
Snyder ‘that the fault for the present 
crisis is far more America’s than Britain’s 
. . . American opinion should be warned 
that over here in Great Britain one has 
the feeling of being driven into a corner 
by a complex of American actions and 
insistencies which in combination are in- 
tolerable. Not many people in this country 
believe the Communist thesis that it is a 
deliberate and conscious aim of American 
policy to ruin Britain and everything that 
Britain stands for in the world. But the 
evidence can certainly be read that way.’” 


Current Joke 


What may turn out to be the world’s 
cleanest sex joke appeared in The London 
Daily Telegraph. It ran: 

“A man bought an electric eel as a pet 
and noticed after it had been swimming 
round in its tank for some days that it 
seemed unhappy. 

“So he asked it would it like a compan- 
ion. The eel said it would, and the man 
bought another electric eel and put it in 
the tank. The first eel still remained mourn- 
ful, however, so the man said to it: ‘What’s 
the matter now? You said you’d like a 
friend, but now that you have one you 
still don’t smile.’ 

“I’m very sorry,” said the electric eel, 
‘but you see, he’s A.C. and I’m D.C.’” 

The unshocked editor of The Telegraph 
nonetheless generated a 100-watt head: 
“Shaggy Eel.” 


FRANCE: 


The Drive-Up Girls 


Things looked bad for Marisa, a buxom 
and bleached blonde, and for Simone, a 
languid, willowy lady with jet hair. In the 
Paris Correctional Court last week they 
were accused of reviving a prewar racket 

In those days, the Marisas and _ the 
Simones would drive up to lone males on 
the sidewalk and coo: “Bonsoir, cher, 
can we drive you anywhere?” The men 
who wanted to be driven somewhere were 
taken to a cozy apartment and provided 
with lobster, champagne, and an occasional 
mickey finn. Lucky ones got off with a 
stiff bill; unfortunates woke up with a 
headache, wondering how they had been 
transported to an unfamiliar dive. 

Once again, the prosecutor stormed, 
“these women drove their car along the 
streets and made signs at men... - 
Marisa stopped him: “We only smiled.” 
The prosecutor went on: “And _ they 
charged 5,000 francs—$40—” Simone 
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Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts’’! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 
circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 
are rising sharply. 














Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 
community will be glad to analyze your pro- 
gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’? 





UNITED STATES 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 





FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





How a sacred lamp used Asbestos wick 


In 438 B.C.,a famous Greek sculptor 
fashioned a golden lamp to burn 
forever at the feet of Pallas Athene. 
Its durable wick was 

made of Asbestos. 





The ancient Chinese sometimes 

wore sleeve ruffles which could 
- - be cleaned by bathing in fire. These 
ruffles were made of Asbestos cloth! 


<a we, ONE 


One rainy day in1850, a lumberjack 
=. amazed his comrades by tossing his 
ym wet socks into the stove, removing them 
clean,dry and whole! The socks were 
made of Asbestos. 





The first airmail bags 4 
for the U.S. Post Office «4 
Bureauof Equipment © 
and Supplies (1919) | 
were madeof KEM 
Asbestos Cloth. ' 


é 


The asbestos wick for Athene’s golden lamp is History’s earliest mention 
of asbestos. From then on, right up to the middle of the 19th Century, 
ashestos textiles weve largely curios—too costly for any but the rich. 


Today, however, you need only look about you to find an example of 
how K&M Asbestos Textiles serve you. Your neighborhood theatre has 
an asbestos curtain to act as a fire barrier. Ever watch a big fire? Doubt- 
less you saw rescue workers wearing asbestos suits and gloves. There’s 
KaM Asbestos Yarn in brake linings and clutch facings, and in electrical 
insulations. K&M Asbestos Tape insulates on locomotives and railroad 
cars where clearances are too small for heavier insulations. 


If your industry has a ticklish insulating or fire-proofing 
job, perhaps some K&M Asbestos Textile product 
could solve it. Why not turn the problem over to us— 
we'll attend to your inquiries promptly. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 


~ since 1873. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANYe AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
80 
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sighed aloud: “Cheap too. Nice ride, nice 
apartment, nice champagne—and every- 
thing. At that price we practically lose 
money. Men agree to the price in advance 
and grouse afterward. Men are ingrates.” 
The prosecutor snorted. Simone spoke up: 
“Naturally you don’t believe it. You're a 

..’ “Pm a what?” roared the prosecutor, 
Simone simpered: “Why, a man, of 
course.” 

At this point, the judge intervened, 
Where were witnesses or complainants? 
It turned out that five victims had written 
complaining letters but failed to turn up 
in court. “Case dismissed,” ruled the 
judge. 

Marisa combed her bleached hair and 
Simone applied a lipstick called “Bachelor's 
Carnation” to her lips as they emerged 
from the Palais de Justice into the hot 
summer evening. Their car moved slowly 
up the Rue de Rivoli. 


The Virgin Parachutist 


The impious villagers of St. Martin- 
Vésubie near Nice referred to the ornate 
statue in the village church as “The Vir- 
gin Parachutist.” It is supposed to repre- 
sent a holy maiden who lived in Borgo 
San Dalmazzo, on the Italian side of the 
mountains during the Middle Ages. One 
day she decided to fly over to France un- 
der her own power. She was a good flier 
but a poor navigator. She cracked up and 
made a huge hole in the mountain, still 
visible today. 

For centuries a statue of this virgin, in 
an Alpine chapel set in a beautiful pine 
and chestnut forest near St. Martin, has 
been a center of pilgrimages for both 
French and Italians. Last week during 
a private ceremony Italian pilgrims be- 
gan screaming: “The statue is ours, she 
was Italian, she belongs in Italy.” A 
brawl broke out. French and _ Italians 
pummeled one another until a French 
priest waded into the battle and shouted 
that the statue had been allocated to 
France by Pope Innocent IV in 1245. The 
virgin was restored to her niche in the 
chapel and the Italian pilgrims trudged 
back to their side of the mountain. 


PALESTINE: 


Rerouted Exodus 


Those of you who do not begin to disembark 
at Port-de-Bouc before 18 o'clock (6 p.m) 
tomorrow, Aug. 22, will be taken by sea to 
Hamburg. 


Although printed in both English and 
French, this ultimatum had to be trans 
lated into Polish for most of the Jews it 
addressed. For 24 days these 4,400 un 
fortunates had remained aboard ship, t 
fusing France’s offer to let them land i 
the hope that the pressure of world opinion 
would make the British Government I 
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| Let’s Wake Up Rip Van Winkle! 


Millions of bushels of food may rot in our fields this harvest time, instead of 
being available to the world’s markets— because we are short of freight cars. 


Here is a way that thousands of cars can be freed for service in a hurry. 


Fin you interested in the price of 
food? Does it give you a twinge to 
see those pictures of mountains of 
wheat piled on the ground and pota- 
toes going to rot—when there’s a des- 
perate world food crisis? 


The bottle-neck is our freight-car 
shortage. But thousands of cars could 
be freed by a single decision—if old- 
line railroad managements would act. 


Don’t Blame the War! 


.This is hard to believe, but it’s true: 


we have today only three-fourths as 
many freight cars in our country as we 
had twenty years ago. This shrunken 
fleet is now called on to handle the 
greatest peacetime traffic in history. 
And the war itself is not to blame 
for the shortage—for in no single year 
from 1925 to the start of hostilities 
did the railroad industry buy as many 
cars as it junked. Twenty years is a 
long time for even Rip Van Winkle 
to sleep! 


What Can Be Done? 


There is at least one remedy that can 
be applied at once—despite the steel 
shortage and other difficulties in car- 
building. This remedy requires no new 
equipment, no period of time—nothing 
but an act of management: 


Lift what appear to be agreements 
between railroads that deliberately 
slow down freight trains! 


Here is an example, There are 
eight important routes by which you 
can ship “fast” freight from California 


to Chicago. These routes vary in length 


as much as 450 miles. But, curiously, 
the time schedule for each of the eight 
ws exactly 118 hours—and 30 minutes! 


Similarly, scheduled freight trains 
moving west over the important routes 
from Chicago to the Coast areas, de- 
spite great differences in terrain and 


mileage, take exactly 130 hours—on 
the nose! 


Is This Free Competition? 


Could it be that these schedules are 


xed by agreement? That the trains 
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Are old-line managements asleep in the dell while many freight 
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trains creep at a snail’s pace—by agreement? 
p p y ag 


which could be fastest are held back 
for the slowest—so that no road can 
have even the slightest competitive 
advantage? 


Railroad men know that, in many 
instances, a whole day could be cut off 
these schedules between California and 
Chicago—if managements would sim- 
ply order it. If that were done, on these 
roads and on others, it would ease the 
national car shortage at once! 


There is goed reason to believe that 
by lifting deliberate freight slow- 
downs, on the roads that still practice 
them, we could provide more cars this 
summer and fall than our shops can 
possibly build. And every car is des- 
perately needed! 





A Call For Action! 


The next few weeks will be the critical 
ones in our food problem. Our wheat 
crop is estimated to exceed any pre- 
vious record by 300 million bushels. 
It is even now being piled in the fields 
—for want of cars. 


If you feel as strongly about this as 
the C&O does, write to your news- 
paper and your congressman. 


Ask them to stir up Rip Van Winkle 
—and tell him that time is short. De- 
mand that our trains be scheduled not 
merely to suit the private deals of the 
railroads, but so that we can make the 
best use, for the whole public, of our 
depleted stock of freight cars! 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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lent and send them to Palestine, or at 
least Cyprus. 

Last July, aboard a onetime American 
ferryboat renamed Exodus 1947, they had 
tried to steal through the British blockade 
and enter Palestine illegally. But the 
British Navy caught them and _trans- 
shipped them, in three army transports, 
back to France—close to Séte, the little 
Mediterranean port from which they had 
set sail. 

As the final British word came, only a 
handful of refugees went ashore. The rest, 
dazed and weary, lay in dejected heaps, 
some weeping, others sleeping in the bunk- 
less holds. On Aug. 22, the three ships 
tooted out of Port-de-Bouc and headed for 
Gibraltar. Doctors reported that by the 
time the Jews reached Hamburg, their 
numbers would be augmented by 50 babies, 
due within the next two weeks. 


EUROPE: 


The Sizzler 


Italy and France hadn’t felt heat like 
this for nearly a century. Alpine snowcaps 
melted. Fires swept through battle-wrecked 
forests along the German-Danish frontier, 
setting off unexploded land mines to the 
peril of civilian and British Army fire 
fighters. 

Throughout Britain forest fires sprang 
up without apparent cause. After ‘fifteen 
rainless days in many sections, water 
sources shrank or went dry. Wye River 
salmon died by the hundreds. Farmers 
labored from dawn to dusk to get in vital 
crops before they withered. Capt. A. Ray- 
mond Blackburn, a Labor M.P., appeared 
on a London street in white shorts and a 
white Tyrolese jacket with brass buttons. 
Near Porthcawl] lighthouse in Glamorgan, 
Wales, a drowning swimmer was hauled 
aboard a pleasure launch. Twice he broke 
away from his rescuers and jumped back 
into the cool water. 

It was too hot even for Rosie, the ele- 
phant at the Bristol zoo. With a batch of 
children in a howdah on her back she col- 
lapsed, rolled over on her side, and lay 
panting until spectators revived her with 
buns and sweets. None of the children was 
hurt. “She knew it was coming,” said her 
keeper. “She went down gently.” 


Unsuited 


The Paris conference on the Marshall 
plan has gained a reputation for speed, 
diligence, and lack of phony dignity not 
acquired by any international gathering 
since the war. Last week the conference 
slipped. A photographer who wanted to 
take a picture of one of the top com- 
mittees was turned down flat. The dele- 
gates, who were still suffering from the 
unusual heat of an unusual summer, ex- 
claimed: “Impossible! Why, we are in our 
shirtsleeves.” 
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RUSSIA: 


Zootsuitskis 


The Russians call them dandies. In 
Britain they would be known as spivs 
and in the United States as zoot-suiters. 
Even in the land of the overworked and 
home of the regimented they apparently 
manage to make the same kind of easy 
illegal living that their American and Brit- 
ish cousins thrive on. Russian papers have 
been attempting to discourage them with 
satire. 

The humorous weekly, Krokodil, recently 
ran a satirical drawing of a typical Mos- 
cow dandy. It defined his “distinguishing 
characteristics” thus: 

“1—The trousers must be worn inside 
the boots. 

“2—The tops of the boots are falling 
down concertina-style. 

“3—The costume may be worn without 
an outer shirt but the sailor striped under- 
vest is compulsory. 

“4A minimum of one silver tooth in 
the mouth is essential. 


iterphoto 


The Russian dandy spits to the left 


“$—Hands are kept in pockets the 
whole time. 

“6—The cigarette hangs from the right 
side of the mouth. Spitting is done from 
the left-hand side. 

“7—The beret cap with a button should 
be neither a cap nor a beret. Smartest 
headgear style is for it to be as nearly as 
possible a pancake. 

“The whole rigout presents the most 
complete and perfect example of bad taste. 

“We emphatically do not recommend it.” 


BULGARIA: 


Internal Matter 


Once, Nikola Petkoff told a reporter he 
was living on borrowed time. Last week, 
as he waited in jail to be executed for 
conspiracy, his credit had about run out. 
His crime, now a familiar one in the 
Communist-dominated Balkans, was his 
friendship for the Western World. 

This stocky, hook-nosed peasant leader 
was one of the founders of the Fatherland 
Front, an anti-Nazi coalition whose coup 
d’état had eased the entrance of the Red 
Army into Sofia in 1944, As minister 
without portfolio, Petkoff was duped into 
believing that Bulgaria would be allowed 
to elect freely a democratic government— 
in accordance with the Yalta agreement. 
But after a year of trying to meet the 
Communists half way, he resigned and 
took his Agrarian party into the opposi- 
tion. In spite of intense Communist pres- 
sure, the opposition secured 101 of 465 
seats in elections last fall. 

His arrest in June brought sharp pro- 
tests from the United States and Britain. 
These were renewed on Aug. 18 after he 
had been sentenced to death on trumped- 
up charges. They brought only a sharp 
rejoinder from the Soviet chief deputy of 
the Allied Control Commission that pres- 
sure to stay Petkoff’s death was not within 
the functions of the commission “inasmuch 
as [the affair] is purely an internal Bul- 
garian matter.” Still dissatisfied, on Aug. 
23 the State Department renewed its ap- 
peal—this time with the Kremlin. 


INDIA: 


Saintliness vs. Slaughter 


From the crowded decks of the transport 
Georgic a wave of song engulfed the Bom- 
bay quay. “Bless ’em all, bless ‘em all” 
came through the monsoon mist, followed 
by “Rule Britannia” and “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Then the departing vessel disap- 
peared into the rain. 

Aboard the flag-bedecked Georgic, bid- 
ding farewell to India, were 5,000 men, 
mostly of the Royal Norfolk Regiment, 
heirs of the Norfolks who stormed Khyber 
Pass a century ago and of the thousands 
of other Tommies who fought and policed 
and paraded in the Indian Empire. Now 
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on Aug.'17 they were the first British 
troops td leave since that troubled 
subcontinent. became the sovereign 
dominions of India and Pakistan. 
Sonre 25,000 others would be called. 
home by next April. 

The last Viceroy of India, Lord 
Mountbatten, now only the Gov- 
ernor General of the Indian Do- 
minion, bade them farewell. The per- 
sonification of the new era, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehrw, Dominion Prime 
Minister, sent a rmhessage of “god- 
speed,” delivered on his behalf by 
Maj. Gen. K. M. Cariappa, his depu- 
ty commander: “Foreign armies are 
the most obvious symbols of foreign 
rule . . . It is rare in history that 
such a parting takes place not only 
peacefully but with good will . . . 
It is a good augury for the future.” 

Blood and Soil: Nehru desper- 
ately needed good auguries—and he 
might desperately miss the Norfolks. 
In the last few months that regi- 
ment alone had saved thousands of 
Indians from violent death in the 
communal riots that swept the Pun- 
jab. Then vicious new outbreaks had 
begun on Aug. 11, reaching a peak 
last week in the border region be- 
tween the new India and Pakistan. 

It was a tragic tale of two cities. 
Lahore and Amritsar, less than 50 
miles apart, the two chief cities of 
the Punjab, had landed on opposite 
sides of the boundary line that. sliced 
through the province, giving the eastern 
portion to India, the western to Pakistan. 

The decision had been so difficult, with 
Hindu and Moslem members of the border 
commission in hopeless disagreement, that 
the British chairman, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, 
drew the boundary on his own responsi- 
bility and. then hastily sped back to Eng- 
land. The Radcliffe line placed in Moslem 
Pakistan the predominantly Moslem city 
of Lahore—which, however, has a 250,000 
Hindu-Sikh minority. It placed in Hindu 
India the ancient, malaria-ridden city of 
Amritsar, capital of the bearded; warlike 
Sikhs whose religion is a derivative of 
Hinduism. But along with Amritsar went 
its local minority of almost 250,000 Mos- 
lems. Moreover, the line divided the tra- 
ditional Sikh lands and shrines lying be- 
tween Lahore and Amritsar. 

Fight and Flee: The Sikhs in Amritsar 
ran amuck and set about exterminating 
the Moslem minority. Small bands, each 
apparently with an assigned task, roared 
through the streets with swords, ancient 
guns, clubs, knives, axes, and even bows 
with which they shot flaming arrows into 
Moslem slums. Contagious Sikh wrath 
spread like a plague eastward to Jullundur, 
Where 30,000 Moslems were put to flight 
in two days, and to 150 Punjabi Moslem 
Villages which were ravished and left in 
Tulns. 


In “neighboring” Lahore, on the other 
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side of the tortured boundary, Moslems 
struck back at Sikhs and Hindus, slaugh- 
tering and burning in reprisal. Smoke 
curled up from the heaps of rubble and 
vultures perched on charred and tottering 
walls. The toll of the war could only be 
guessed at—estimates went up to 15,000. 

Along the heat-soaked roads and rail- 
ways 500,000 terrified refugees fled from 
the carnage. A fifth of them, Hindus and 
Sikhs, went to Delhi. And 5,000 shuttled 
each way every day between Lahore and 
Amritsar—Hindus and Sikhs abandoning 
Lahore to the Moslems, Moslems leaving 
Amritsar and all their earthly possessions 
to the Sikhs. Each city had “solved” its 
minority problem. 

Nehru and Defense Minister Sardar 
Baldev Singh of India met with Pakistan 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, and the 
governors of East and West Punjab to 
discuss restoration of law and order. Com- 
munal troubles would not be tolerated and 
any outbreak would be dealt with firmly— 
presumably by a border force said to num- 
ber 35,000. 

But one local Indian commander in the 
Punjab had only 700 troops to police 220 
square miles of riotous territory; some of 
them, Hindus, Sikhs, and Moslems were 
reporting fighting among themselves. And 
the Royal Norfolks were gone. 

Vow of Atonement: The wizened old 
Hindu who had spent a lifetime prying the 
British out of India had nothing to say on 
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Independence Day, Aug. 15. For 
Mohandas K. Gandhi had preached 
and starved to bring freedom, unity, 
and peace to his country, only to, 
learn that freedom brought neither 
unity nor peace. He was, said his 
friends, “the most despondent man 
in India.” 

More in despair than in hope, 
Gandhi at 77, decided once more to 
try for tolerance and peace through 
the force of his own example. In- 
stead of going in triumph to the 
capital of the new Hindu dominion, 
Delhi, he vowed to pass the rest of 
his life in Moslem Pakistan. First, 
however, he took up temporary resi- 
dence in the Moslem quarter of Cal- 
cutta, in a cottage which had once 
belonged to a Moslem, surrounded 
by the ruins of other Moslem homes 
destroyed during rioting by Gandhi's 
own Hindu co-religionists. 

This personal act of atonement, 
by which he identified himself with 
a victimized minority, brought the 
venerable saint cheers and garlands 
of flowers from the Moslems. At 
first, however, it brought him abuse 
from some of his own truculent 
people. 

But soon a new atmosphere pre- 
vailed in Calcutta. There, where 
hundreds of thousands had been 
killed in the past, the first week of 
the new India saw remarkable dis- 
plays of Hindu-Moslem amity. Perhaps 
Gandhi's influence still counted, although 
he disclaimed personal credit: “We are 
toys in the hands of God. He makes us 
dance to His turn.” 


GREECE: " 


Exit Seven Dwarfs 


Athenians called it the fall of the “Cabi- 
net of the seven dwarfs’—their, scornful 
estimation of the political stature of the 
ex-Premiers inethe Greek Government. 
On Aug. 23, the Cabinet’s three moderate 
members—Sophocles Venizelos, George 
Papandreou, and Panayotis Kanellopoulos 
—had challenged the rightist ministers’ 
ability to unite the country and to cope 
with the guerrilla war. They demanded 
the key defense posts for themselves. 
When Foreign Minister Constantin Tsal- 
daris, Populist (royalist) leader and real 
boss of the government, refused, the three 
quit and Premier Demetrios Maximos 
turned in the Cabinet’s resignation. 

As the Greek constitution provides that 
the king must first offer the Premiership 
to the leader of the strongest party in 
Parliament, King Paul summoned Tsaldaris 
and asked him to form a new Cabinet. 
Tsaldaris then visited Themistocles Soph- 
oulis, 88-year-old leader of the Liberals, 
and offered his party half the Cabinet 
posts. But Sophoulis refused to team up 
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with his rightist opponents: “We would 
not be able to effect our policies in your 
Cabinet.” 

In Washington, the State Department 
officially just watched and waited. Un- 
officially it welcomed the crisis in the hope 
that a more representative government 
would result. 


GERMANY: 
Case of the GI Germans 


From Dachau, James O’ Donnell, chief of 
Newsweek’s Berlin bureau, sends this 
sidelight on Adolf Hitler’s last attempt to 
win victory in the West. 


Here in dusty Dachau under the broil- 
ing August 1947 sun events of the bleak 
and chill December of 1944 are being 
played back into the record. The Battle 
of the Bulge is being rehashed as the 
Dachau war-crimes tribunal tries the Ger- 
mans who put on American uniforms, 
‘broke through the Allied lines, and al- 
legedly shot captured American prisoners. 
The headline performer then as now is a 
brash and colorful figure, Col. Otto Skor- 
zeny, commander of the break-through 
unit, the crack German 150th Brigade. 

A soldier of fortune who first achieved 
notoriety by the rescue of Mussolini, 
Skorzeny was summoned to Berlin in Oc- 
tober 1944 for a top-secret conference with 
Hitler and Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel. 
He had been nominated to spearhead the 
so-called Rundstedt offensive (actually it 
was the Fiihrer’s own idea.) 

Contrary to the popular impression, 
Skorzeny’s mission was neither to create 
behind-the-lines panic nor to capture 
General Eisenhower at SHAEF. Instead 
Operation Rabenhiigel (Raven Hill) was 
to capture and hold the key _bridge- 
heads across the Meuse River. The on- 
rushing German troops would then surge 
through direct to the Channel ports. Hit- 
ler, according to Skorzeny, hoped the 
operation would give him a year of grace 


in the West and possibly a negotiated — 


peace. 

Skorzeny stoutly denies his men wore 
American uniforms. But Sepp Dietrich— 
at present sweating out life imprisonment 
in nearby Landsberg Fortress—who com- 
manded the Sixth Panzer Army during the 
Rundstedt offensive, says Skorzeny’s men 
did use GI clothes and identification pa- 
pers, and that they were obtained by 
stripping American PW’s in a camp at 
Grafenwohr near Nuremberg. Only Eng- 
lish-speaking volunteers were desired. 
Skorzeny wanted 4,000 but got only 2,000. 

Surprise Witness: The case against 
Skorzeny will stand or fall on the prose- 
cution’s success in producing eyewitnesses 
to testify that Skorzeny’s men wore the 
American uniforms. Such proof has been 
difficult to obtain. Most German eye- 
witnesses are either dead or not talking 
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and most of the Americans have been re- 
deployed. In an almost frantic search, the 
chief of the American prosecution, Col. 
A. H. Rosenfeld, went to Belgium on a 
chance tip that there was a woman in 
Stavelot who had witnessed the attack. 
Her name was Suzanne Wetz and she lived 
on the Place du March. 

Yes, said Mme. Wetz, she had witnessed 
a night battle in the market place on the 
night of Dec. 20. She hid in a cellar and 
peered from the window. Yes, she had 
seen Germans in American uniforms. They 
had rolled into the town that afternoon in 
two jeeps and°a half-track. One stopped 
at her house and asked for “ein Glas 
Trinkwasser.” Two were later shot and 
fell on her doorstep. But wouldn’t the 
American colonel like to talk with her son- 
in-law, who had been in the thick of the 
battle and had blown the bridge at Stave- 
lot? He was in the “resistance movement?” 
queried the intefested colonel. “Non,” an- 
swered Mme. Wetz, “Headquarters Com- 
pany, First Battalion, 117th Regiment of 
the 30th American Infantry Division.” 

More had happened at Stavelot than 
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handling, Chinese bundle their 
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in black-market purchasing val- 
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‘ever got into the newspapers. First Lt, 


William J. O’Neill commanded the platoon 
that moved into the market place that 
night. He himself shot two of the GI 
Germans. By the next. daybreak, the 
Americans had won back the market place, 
the town, the two jeeps, and the half. 
track. And O’Neill met Mme. Wetz’s 
daughter Elizabeth. The war wasn’t over, 
however, so O’Neill and his platoon moved 
on toward St. Vith. ~ 

From then on, somehow or other, the 
American lieutenant began taking all his 
passes and leave time in Stavelot. In 
September 1945 he and Betty were mar- 
ried. They flew to the States and an 
O’Neill baby was born last October. Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. O'Neill returned to Brus- 
sels last November and now O’Neill is en- 
gaged “hiring gravediggers and grave 
tenders” for the American soldiers’ graves 
in Belgium. 

Colonel Rosenfeld had stumbled on a 
prize. O'Neill was scheduled to be a sur- 
prise witness early this week. However, 
here at Dachau there are rumblings of 
such bitter dissension between the Ameri- 
can court and the prosecution on one hand 
and the American defense on the other 
that the Skorzeny case appears to be 
headed for an abrupt adjournment, on the 
ground of a mistrial. 


JAPAN: 


Deadline Brides 


On Aug. 21 some 800 American soldiers 
and 800 Japanese girls jammed into the 
waiting rooms and garden of the United 
States consulate in Yokohama. Object: 
matrimony. Hurry: to beat the deadline of 
the “war brides” act permitting soldiers to 
bring their wives to the United States. 
They were all married in time. 


CHINA: 


Facts by the Trunk 


On Aug. 24 Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer and his fact-finding staff wound up 
their month-long tour of China and took 
off for Tokyo en route to Korea. At the 
Nanking airport a group of Chinese offi- 
cials watched the gleaming transport plane 
out of sight and wondered nervously about 
the three heavy trunks of documents and 
notes marked “top secret” that went with 
it. For Wedemeyer’s parting statement 
spoke of the need for “far-reaching political 
and economic reforms” and the desirability 
of removing “incompetent and/or cor- 
rupt officials.” 

Even Chiang Kai-shek was visibly anx- 
ious over the outcome of the inspection 
which would determine the amount of 
future American aid his government could 
expect. In the sweltering heat on Aug. 2? 
the Generalissimo invited his. old friend 
and wartime staff member to his home 
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Nanking for a 10 o’clock interview. Wede- 
meyer had other appointments at 11. But 
he ended by staying on for a lunch in- 
cluding slippery pigeons’ eggs which, in 
unorthodox manner, he speared. Then, 
along with Mme. Chiang and their re- 
spective interpreters, the two generals 
sat in the stiff, formal Chiang living room 
and talked until 5 p.m. 

In the course of its tour Wedemeyer’s 
mission received several thousand letters 
and reports. Among them were -many 
anonymous documents, highly critical of 
the government, and official reports that 
were more optimistic than factual. Visi- 
tors both official and unofficial had been 
closely watched by agents of the govern- 
ment. 

Some testified before Wedemeyer at the 
risk of their own safety. Moreover, the 
government’s efforts to put its best foot 
forward had been anything but subtle. 
Roads were repaired, cities were cleaned 
up, and even some industries put on a 
temporary show of activity along the 
routes the fact finders were expected to 
follow. In Mukden a new lawn had been 
planted for Wedemeyer’s benefit. 


Chinese Music 


When General Wedemeyer visited 
Tsinan during his recent tour of North 
China, the hopes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment were inadvertently set to music. A 
Chinese band at the airport serenaded 
his departure with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” followed by the doleful strains of 
the Chinese national anthem. Then it 
burst unexpectedly into an off-key rendi- 
tion of “Over There.” The implication: 
The Yanks were coming, 


Dancing in the Dark 


Under orders from the Nanking gov- 
ernment, Shanghai has been attempting to 
work out a plan for closing its numerous 
and notorious night clubs and honky-tonks. 
One of the chief problems is what to do 
with the Shanghai taxi dancers. Last week 
Social Affairs Commissioner Wu Kaihsien 
sadly admitted: “The only sensible thing 
is to marry them off. Send them to the 
kitchen.” . 

-Fang Chih, a local politician, recom- 
mended using them for “wiping out 
bandits.” He also advocated the abolition 
of home dancing because “while soldiers 
are throwing away their lives on the battle- 
field no patriotic man or woman should 
like to embrace under soft lights.” 


INDONESTA: 


War in Peace 


The crack of rifles and the sputter of 
machine guns still echoed across the 
paddies of Java last week. The cease-fire 
order, the UN’s first attempt at peace 
making, had been observed by neither side. 
Each day Dutch communiqués reported 
new actions. The Republican Premier, 
Amir Sjariffoeddin, appealed to the In- 
donesians: “Brothers, steady your hearts 
... Victory will be ours.” 

Fifteen thousand miles away, at Lake 
Success, Security Council delegates argued 
for a third week over their jurisdictional 
right to arbitrate the case. Could they in- 
tervene in what the Dutch called an in- 
tramural row? On Aug. 23, the Belgian 
delegate suggested that the International 


Court of Justice be asked for a ruling. 


International 


Javanese starve as war and debate continue: under the mat is a child’s body 
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SERVICES: 


Dieppe Retrospect 


On the hot afternoon of June 27, 1942, 
more than 200 officers of the Canadian 
Army’s Second (Infantry) Division 
crowded into a ground-floor salon of the 
Royal Marine Hotel at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. Most of them were tense—with 
their 5,000 troops they had just completed 
three weeks of intensive commando train- 
ing, including two landing schemes on the 
southwestern coast of England. Most of 
them were happy—after two years of frus- 
trated idleness in the British Isles it looked 
as if they might at last fight the Germans 
instead of each other. They were tired of 
hearing Lord Haw Haw say such things 
as: “Of the four Canadian divisions, two 
are fighting to get overseas and two are 
fighting to get home.” 

The meeting was highly secret. Guards 
watched the doors and blacked-out win- 
dows. When everyone was in and doors 
were closed, sheets were lifted from a big 
relief model on a table. It was a model of 
the French channel port of Dieppe. 

Excitedly, Maj. Gen. J. H. Roberts, 
division commander, began to speak. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is it.” He and 
a staff officer outlined the plan for the 
division’s attack on Dieppe, the largest- 
scale commando raid of the entire war, a 
reconnaissance in force to test the fortress 
of Europe. Almost everything, they said, 
favored a smashing success: favorable 
tides, air superiority, surprise, and greater 
manpower than the German troops known 
to be in and near the French port. Then 
came the clincher: “Gentlemen, this will 
be a piece of cake.” 

The Memory: Last week, the fifth 
anniversary of this tragic baptism of fire 
was commemorated in ceremonies at 
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Dieppe and in Canada. Thousands of Cana- 
dians recalled with pride and _ bitterness 
the costliest Canadian battle (667 killed, 
592 wounded, 218 missing, 1,894 prison- 
ers) and one of the most controversial 
episodes of the second world war. 

There was also new evidence to restoke 
the old arguments about Dieppe: the 
British Navy report on the raid, written 
by Capt. J. Hughes-Hallett of the Royal 
Navy, navy commander at Dieppe and 
also in the 1944 Normandy invasion, and 
printed in the London Gazette of Aug. 12. 
This document disagrees sharply at some 
points with the German Army intelligence 
reports released last year but confirms 
earlier admissions of the meager tactical 
results achieved. 

Doubts about Dieppe began early as 
Allied communiqués admitted the shocking 
casualties: 3,371 out of a force of barely 
5,000. Only one of the nine landing parties, 
the British Commandos on the extreme 
right flank, completed its mission (destroy- 
ing an artillery battery on the cliffs at 
Varengeville) and debarked with com- 
paratively light casualties. 

At Pourville, on the inner right flank, 
the South Saskatchewan Regiment caught 
the Germans unprepared, captured the 
town, and enabled the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders to go through them 
to a point about 3 miles inland. But the 
SSRs and Camerons won only a few of 
their objectives. They tried to relieve 
Dieppe from the rear but lacked weapons 
and manpower and were cut off by counter- 
attacks. 

At other points, the raid was almost 
a total tactical failure, the navy report 
admits. The element of surprise was de- 
stroyed when German patrol boats inter- 
cepted the British Commando flotilla on 
the extreme left flank. Withering fire from 
east and west headlands pinned the Essex 
Scottish and the Royal Hamilton Light 





Infantry on the main beach at Dieppe. 
The Royal Regiment, landed 45 minutes 
late at Puys on the inner left flank, was 
cut down mercilessly. Only 53 of 600 re- 
turned to England. 

Naturally, Canadians were critical, in 
press and Parliament, about why the first 
Canadian military action in the war 
against Germany should have come off 
so badly. All reports now support early 
explanations that the raid served a vital 
function as a trial run for the invasion 
of Normandy two years later. Also, a 
secondary but more immediate purpose 
was served. The Germans were diverted 
from the possibility of the American land- 
ings in North Africa three months later. 

The Reasons: But this was—and re- 
mains—not too comforting for the sur- 
vivors of Dieppe, who saw their comrades 
cut down in one of the bloodiest engage- 
ments of the war. Many of the junior in- 
fantry officers realized even before the raid 
that their assignments were almost sui- 
cidal. These were their reasons: 
> Insufficient fire support was planned. 
The only artillery carried ashore was a 
few mortars. The navy provided only 
seven destroyers with four-inch guns, in- 
stead of the requested battleship with 15- 
inch guns. The original plan for heavy pre- 
liminary bombardment by air was cat- 
celed. It was planned to land tanks on only 
one of the five beaches. Only a few were 
landed. 

Official explanations: The navy dared 
not risk a battleship in close support. (The 
Aug. 12 report admitted this was an error; 
the risk was not as great as the navy 
feared.) Inaccuracy of night bombing was 
given as the excuse for canceling the pre- 
liminary air bombardment. It is widely 
believed, however, that it was canceled by 
a British War Cabinet edict to save 
French civilian lives. Tank experts said 


Dieppe was the only beach where tanks 
Newsweek 
















could hope to break inland. German in- 
telligence comment on these decisions: 
«  . inconceivable.” 

p>“... The scale of the enemy defenses 
was higher than Intelligence had led [the 
British] to expect,” Captain Huges-Hal- 
lett told NEWSWEEK last week. German re- 
port: “It is astonishing that the British 
should have underestimated our defense, 
as they had details of most of it from air 
photos . . .” Actually, the photos even 
showed defense installations built between 
July 4, the original date for Dieppe, and 
Aug. 19. 

> Insufficient time was allotted for the as- 
signments given the infantry. Even on the 
two trial schemes in England, the infantry 
was barely able to reach its objectives and 
return to the beaches, opposed only by a 
mock enemy. German comment: “astound- 
ing.” 

> Tactical planning was too detailed to 
meet unexpected local reverses. Unofficial 
explanations from key Canadian infantry 
officers: We were green troops and we 
were awed by Combined Operations, which 
drew up the plan. German intelligence 
comment: this made failure “inevitable.” 

> Two of the basic tenets of modern mili- 
tary tactics are: Reinforcement strength 
should be at least one-third of the total 
strength; exploit success, not failure. Both 
were violated at Dieppe. Only one bat- 
talion (about 500 men of the Fusiliers 
Mont-Royal) was in reserve. It was sent 
to Dieppe, where previous landing parties 
were tied down, instead of Pourville, where 
troops had broken inland and were trying 
to rescue Dieppe from the rear. 

> Unkindly, the German report also said 
the Canadians did not fight as well as the 
British Commandos. This was probably 
intended as propaganda within the German 
army. The German soldiers who survived 
the Dieppe defense had a healthy respect 
for the Canadians as fighters. About as 
many Germans were killed as Camadians, 
despite their formidable defenses and the 
extreme handicaps under which the Cana- 
dians operated. Moreover, when the navy 
had to abandon the disembarkment, there 
was nothing for the survivors on the beach 
to do but surrender. 

What Price Learning? Despite these 
explanations and comments, some perplex- 
ities will always remain about the Dieppe P : 
raid. To the raiders themselves, its specific be 
fruits seemed to have been merely that EO hled wordy 
higher echelons learned the hard way roa 9 ue 
what men in the line knew by instinct. Leto in eh a 
But this could be said of almost any tacti- Suan De ort. iy tee 
cal failure. sy ro KS 

In a broader perspective, Captain - oe 
Hughes-Hallett last week summed up for 
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Newsweex his final opinion: “The extent 
to which the experience gained at Dieppe 
was used later has even yet never been 
properly recognized. If we hadn’t already 
had Dieppe, when it came to planning 
Overlord [the Normandy invasion], we'd 
have had a gigantic Dieppe all over again.” 


September 1, 1947 
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R* AND MaccGiE GwuNN, Country 
Gentleman subscribers on a 2000-acre 
ranch 7 miles out of Georgetown, Texas, are 
the kind of people big-city folks seldom meet. 

But from their story in September Country 
Gentleman, and from these pictures, you're 
bound to find them both good and exciting 
people to know. For they are not only old- 
line cow people of the type that gives real 
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1. THE GUNNS practically live on horseback; 


\ 
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every member has his or her own mount. 
Their house plays second fiddle to the out- 
doors — where they do most of their living. 


7. WHEN RANCH. DUTIES permit, the Gunns 
often tote their fishing tackle to Buchanan 
Lake. They love the water, have their own 
motor boat on nearby San Gabriel River. 


2. PRINCIPAL CROP is calves. At delousing 
and deticking time, Roy uses his own man- 
saving method—pens his cattle, gives.them 
a good spraying as they mill around 


8. OUTDOORS, AS USUAL, the Gunns enjoya 
picnic supper. Another happy, successful farm 
family, instinctively proving that the end 
product of good farming is good living 


3. ONE OF Roy's 650 Angora goats gets a 
lift. These animated appetites keep brush 
from becoming jungle. Sheared twice yearly 
they currently net around $2.25 a head. 


turn to Country Gentieman for 











has created a life that tops most Western thrillers 
(No. 6 in a series of “Good People to Know’’) 


meaning and dignity to the western ranch 
tradition ... the Gunns also typify the modern 
approach to farming—the attitude that 
farming is a happy means to a happy end, 
good living. 

Both Roy and Maggie were born on 
ranches. Roy’s first job was breaking wild 
horses. Maggie, his “pardner” from their 
youth, used to take ’em from there and school 





4. CEDAR TREES on the ranch furnish posts 
forthe miles of fences needed. Tate, 17, FFA- 
chapter presidentand aiming for Texas A.&M., 
rassles a load of cedar posts onto the truck. 


5. ROY’'S WIFE, Maggie, likes to cook, sew 
and manage the garden for the family. But 
like the other Gunns she prefers to ride the 
range, often lends a hand with the animals. 


?em. Their three kids.are Gunns of the same 
calibre. Even 8-year-old Sammy has a hand in 
running the family ranch. 

This is a robust, refreshing story of a family 
which gets a big bang out of life and which 
could probably lick any kind of problem. It is 


.a story which will inspire many another of 


America’s farm families in their search for a 
larger, fuller life on the land. 





6. WHITEY, a Mexican burro, plays triple 
role as pack animal, saddle donkey or cart 
horse. Sammy, 8, atop Whitey, adheres like 


a burrto anything four-legged, at any speed. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


CONFERENCE: 


The Marshall Message 


For its first few days the Petrdépolis 
Conference moved stolidly along, accom- 
plishing nothing and boring delegates and 
press alike. 

The first high spot was the speech of 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall on 
Aug. 20. He answered, for the United 
States, the demands of some Latin Ameri- 
can countries for immediate consideration 
of economic as well as strategic problems. 

“The grave political problems confront- 
ing the world today,” Marshall said, “are 
largely due to the complete disruptions of 
normal economic and social relations. The 
extent of this confusion is much more 
marked in Europe and the East than in 
this hemisphere. Our problems are long- 
range peacetime problems, requiring more 
intensive economic planning for the more 








Accepting Marshall’s plea to put first 
things first, on Aug. 22 the conference 
voted unanimously for a proposal that an 
inter-American economic conference be 
held during the second half of 1948. One 
effect of this was to throw out Cuba’s 
proposal that economic as well as military 
aggression be discussed. The Cubans were 
still smarting over the new United States 
sugar law, which they consider discrimina- 
tory and unfair to them. 

Double-Header: Marshall’s appear- 
ance almost became a double-header when 
Sefiora Eva de Peron, wife of the Argen- 
tine President, arrived at the conference 
to hear him. A curious but unenthusiastic 
crowd was waiting as she came into the 
Quitandinha Hotel ten minutes before the 
session opened. Walking through a double 
file of red-capped special police, she took 
her seat in a reserved section behind the 
Argentine delegation and followed the 
proceedings with respectful attention. 

When Marshall finished his speech, the 
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International 


First Ladies: Eva de Peron with the wife of Brazilian President Dutra 


efficient use of the tools of production and 
of the abundant resources at our disposal 
with which to raise the general standard 
of living in this hemisphere . . . 

“The government of the United States 
of America has assumed unusually heavy 
burdens in a determined effort to meet the 
minimum economic requirements of the 
areas devastated by war and now threat- 
ened by starvation and economic chaos. 
In assuming this burden we have not lost 
sight of the economic problems of the 
Western Hemisphere. As a matter of fact, 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe is 
vital to the economy of this hemisphere.” 
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conference chairman, the Brazilian For- 
eign Minister Raul Fernandes, introduced 
the distinguished visitor: “A lady of high 
social position.” Then he called a recess 
so that delegation heads could drink 
champagne with Senora de Peron. The 
First Lady of Argentina graciously ac- 
cepted the toasts of delegation heads and 
tipped glasses with Marshall. Then the 
session was resumed. 

Down to Business: Thursday night 
the conference really got its teeth into 
something constructive, and delegates and 
the press began to get interested. Argen- 
tina proposed that the American republics 
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agree to act collectively against any threa| 
from outside the hemisphere, but tha; 
threats from within the hemisphere }, 
handled only by peaceful consultation, 
This was apparently just a trial balloon, 
for on Saturday the Argentines officially 
abandoned this stand. They still insisted 
that extra- and intra-continental aggres. 
sions should be treated differently. Bu 
there was every indication that the issue 
could be compromised. 


ECUADOR: 


Concentration Government 


A few shots were fired into the air. 
Otherwise there was no violence. But on 
Aug. 23, for the second time in his turbu- 
lent life, José Maria Velasco Ibarra re. 
signed as President of Ecuador. The next 
day he flew to exile in Colombia. 

A liberal-leftist revolution had made 
Velasco President in 1944. He himself was 
basically liberal. But he was also highly 
temperamental. Almost immediately he 
began quarreling with his supporters. One 
by one they deserted him. To stay in 
power, he turned to the old rightist Con- 
servative party. By June 1946 the Velasco- 
Conservative combination was in virtual 
control of the government. 

But majority public opinion was against 
them, and economic hardships increased 
the anti-administration feeling. As the 
tension grew, the rumor spread _ that 
Velasco intended to resign and turn the 
government over to the Conservative vice 
president, Mariano Suarez Veintimilla. 
This was the last straw. With the army 
and the police behind him, Defense Min- 
ister Col. Carlos Mancheno went to the 
Government Palace and demanded an 
interview with Velaseo. He told the Presi- 
dent he did not think “the armed forces 
would be pleased” to see Conservatives 
back in full power. There was a long dis- 
cussion. Then Velasco resigned—but in 
favor of Mancheno, not Veintimilla. 

At noon on Aug. 24 Mancheno visited 
the army garrisons in Quito and was re- 
ceived by their commanders as the new 
President. He announced that he would set 
up a government of “national concentra- 
tion,” including all parties except the Con- 
servative. 

The new President had first been ap- 
pointed Defense Minister by Velasco in 
1944. He had done a thorough house- 
cleaning in the army, dismissing high- 
ranking officers and raising younger ones 
to commanding positions. It was largely 
through his “strong-man” efforts that 
Velasco was able to stay in power. Then 
in January 1947 Mancheno resigned after 
quarreling with the President over what 
he considered to be illegal army promo- 
tions. On July 2 he was reappointed. Now 
he is President in place of the man he had 
sustained for so long. 


Newsweek, September 1, 1947 
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The long joyous days of summer end, 
and 24 million youngsters flock back 
to school and resume their task of 
preparing for the day when they take 
their places in the world. 

Going through school can be a more 
enjoyable, more beneficial experience 
when school buildings are comfortable 
and attractive, embodying the latest 
advances in planning and design. In 
providing such buildings, architects 
and builders are making ever-wider 
use of steel. 

Steel open-web joists, for example, 
are being specified for all types of 


educational buildings, ranging from 
small schools in rural communities to 
college dormitories. They offer a way 
to make any school fire-safe at mod- 
erate cost, and at the same time 
provide rigid, vibrationless floors, and 
sound-insulation. 

Open-web joists are only one of 
the Bethlehem steel products widely 
used in modern schools and colleges. 
Others include steel pipe for radiant 
or conventional heating and water 
supply lines; galvanized steel sheets 
for ducts used in warm-air heating or 
in ventilating; structural shapes for 


the steel skeletons of large buildings 
and stadiums. 

The future men and women who 
in years to come will have our coun- 
try in their keeping are today in 
America’s classrooms. 

In the buildings where they study, 
in the school buses they ride, even in 
the machinery that prints their text- 
books, steel is helping these boys and 
girls to equip themselves to carry the 
responsibilities that lie ahead—just as 
in the grownup, workaday world it is 
helping people to enjoy more, accom- 
plish more, every day of their lives. 


Sel makes better, safer schools 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 




















Miss Hussey’s baby says hello 


New Addition: Rutn Hussey, actress, 
who quit a starring role m the Broadway 
play “State of the Union,” to have her 
second child, introduced her new son to 
the camera in Los Angeles. He is John 
William Longenecker, 6 months old. Miss 
Hussey is the wife of Robert Longenecker, 
radio executive. They have another son, 
George Robert, 3. 


Borrowed Finery: How arp Huaues, 
aircraft executive, headed the list of ten 
“best-dressed sportsmen” chosen by the 
Custom Tailors and Designers Association 
of America. Hughes was picked for “ex- 
pressing defiant, rugged individualism in 
sports clothes which are usually borrowed.” 


Jinx: Heven Hayes, actress, 
slipped in the shower in her 
Nyack, N. Y., home and gashed 
her right arm ten stitches’ worth 
on a wall fixture. Her husband, 
Charles MacArthur, playwright, 
broke a rib in the same shower 
last year. 


Don’t Blame Me: Nobody 
seemed to agree on what hap- 
pened when rival bandleaders 
Benny GoopMAN and Tommy 
Dorsey mixed it up at a Holly- 
wood recording studio on Aug. 
22, An eyewitness said that 
Dorsey complained because 
Goodman arrived two hours late, 
then ruined the record by ad 
libbing a solo at the end, Good- 
man replied by calling Dorsey a name. 
They scuffled and Dorsey socked Goodman. 
Dorsey’s version: “I couldn’t punch my 
way out of a paper bag.” (He was charged 
with assault three years ago after a fight 
with the. movie actor Jon Hall.) Good- 
man’s version: “I was just sitting there 
playing my clarinet when I was hit.” 
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TRANSITION 





Married: Lorp INvercHaPEL, 65, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, and 
Marta Teresa Diaz Saxas, 36, of Santi- 
ago, Chile, his former wife; in Edinburgh, 
Aug. 19. In 1945 Inverchapel had divorced 
his Chilean wife on the ground of desertion 
after sixteen years of marriage. 

JANE GREER, movie actress, and Epwarp 
Lasker, Chicago millionaire; in Hollywood, 
Aug. 20. Miss Greer received a divorce 
from the crooner Rudy Vallee in July 
1944. Lasker and Carol Gimbel, depart- 
ment-store heiress, were divorced in Jan- 
uary 1946. 

KaTHRYN GRAYSON, singer and movie 
actress, and JOHNNY JOHNSTON, also a 
singer and actor; in Carmel, Calif., Aug. 
22. Both were divorced last year. 


Free: StepHeN Hero, violinist, was re- 
leased on Aug. 22 from the Beverly Hills 
jail where he had been held on a charge of 
stealing his two daughters from his father- 
in-law, José Iturbi, pianist. The judge 
ruled that a four-year-old order giving 
Iturbi custody of the children was voided 
when his daughter, Maria Hero, committed 
suicide last year. 


Executive Type: CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, broke two fingers 
while running a power lawn mower for 
exercise on the Honolulu estate of Edwin 
W. Pauley, President Truman’s adviser on 
reparations. 


Sitter: GEN. JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, 
64, hero of Corregidor and Bataan, sat for 
his portrait in the New York studio of 
Joseph ‘Cummings Chase. The painting 
will hang in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. Wainwright is retiring at the 
end of August after 41 years in the Army. 





Divorced: GrorGe Baker, 32, originator 
of the cartoon character, “Sad Sack,” and 
his wife, Brenpa, 23; after fifteen months, 
in Los Angeles, Aug. 19. Mrs. Baker 
charged cruelty, and said: “He refused to 
have children and told me if I did I would 
regret it the rest of my life.” 

Irene Hopson, 77, beauty specialist, and 


International Photos 


Wainwright fulfills his last Army assignment 





Miss Hobson is not impressed 


Count Rupoipen STEFENELLI, 77, actor: 
after one year, in Hollywood. Miss Hobson 
won the divorce on her cross-complaint 
which charged that Stefenelli was incap- 
able of consummating the marriage. Judge 
Charles E. Haas, who awarded the decree, 
commented: “It just goes to prove that 
one good American man is worth a dozen 
of these counts.” 


Partners: ELeaNnor RooseEvELT an- 
nounced that she and her son, Elliott, 
would take up farming for profit, using the 
Hyde Park, N.Y., estate which she in- 
herited from the President. They both 
“feel strongly that one should not own 
land unless it produces,” she said. Mrs. 
Roosevelt recently declined the 150-acre 
farm which was left to her in the 
will of the Rev. A. B. Starnes, 
preferring to leave its disposal 
to the Tennessee _ preacher's 
relatives. 


Died: Tueopore G. Brxzo, 69, 
United States senator from Mis- 
sissippi; in New Orleans, La, 
Aug. 21 (see page 19). 

Lr. Gen. James G. Harsord, 
81, General Pershing’s chief of 
staff during the first world war, 
and former head of the Radio 
Corp. of America; in Rye, N.Y, 
Aug. 20. Harbord rose from the 
ranks to one of the outstanding 
: field commanders of the AEF. 

Daniet W. Asutey, 53, pub- 
lisher of David Lawrence's 
United States News and World Report; in 
Darien, Conn., Aug. 19. Ashley was struck 
by lightning outside his home. Before joit- 
ing The News in 1940, he had been with 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

Mrs. Mina Mriter Enison, 83, widow 
of Thomas A. Edison, the inventor; in New 
York City, Aug. 24; of cardiac failure. 


Newsweek, September 1, 1947 

















you can rent a 


NEW CAR FROM HERTZ 


as easy as 
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It’s really amazingly easy, and 
so convenient, to rent and drive 
a car from Hertz. Thousands of 
traveling men, business concerns, 
and people who just drive for 
pleasure, find it so. Many sales- 
men use plane or train, and in 
each city they visit rent cars from 
Hertz to make calls faster, com- 
fortably, and save money. You 
can also make arrangements for 


car reservations at your destina- 
tion under the new RAIL-AUTO 
and PLANE-AUTO TRAVEL 


PLANS by consulting your local 
train or plane ticket seller. Hertz 
is the only nation-wide rent-a- 
car system, now in 250 cities 
from coast to coast and in Can- 


FROM COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA. .. 


ada. New cities are being added 
to the Hertz system rapidly. It’s 
a dependable -system, its cars 
beautifully conditioned and 
properly insured. When you rent 
them, they are filled with gas 
and oil, all ready to drive. 

Call your local Hertz station 











listed in the telephone classified 
section for complete information 
about the Hertz easy rental plan. 
For FREE Directory of a// Hertz 
stations throughout United 
States and Canada, write Hertz 
Drivurself System, Dept. 697A, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 


SS X * IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Hertz Drivurself System has under 
way a Plan of Expansion to serve more 
cities and towns. Licenses are being 
awarded to qualified local interests to 
operate in the Hertz System, the world’s 
largest drivurself organization. Write 
Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 697A, 
Pontiac, Michigan for complete informa- 
tion about this unusual profit opportunity. 


WHEN YOU RENT A CAR FROM HERTZ YOU GET A FINE CAR... AND COURTEOUS, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 











Doctor Crop 


Unlike other sciences, medicine suffered 
no slowing up in production of trained 
personnel during the war. On the contrary, 
the American Medical Association report- 
ed last week, the nation’s doctor popula- 
tion increased by 16,442 during the five 
years which ended last July 1. Compared 
with the addition of 6,920 new doctors 
during the preceding five years, the heavy 
increase is attributed to the wartime 
speedup of medical education. The fall 
semester will find medical schools still at 
nearly peak capacity, with freshmen 
classes 70 per cent veterans and 9 per cent 
women. 


*‘H’ for Mother’s Milk 


Among the spices which go into the 
making of curry is an Asiatic herb called 
fenugreek, or “Greek hay.” From the oil 
of its seeds, at Fuad I University in Cairo, 
Egypt, Dr. Mohamed El Shahat has ex- 
tracted a new vitamin that has already 
helped 345 Egyptian mothers to nourish 
their babies with more and better milk. 
The chemical has-been tentatively named 
the “H” (for human) lactation-promoting 
factor. 

Reporting these results last week, the 
British Medical Journal added a qualifying 
note lest milk-deficient mothers every- 
where start ordering the spicy herb. The 
vitamin might merely remedy some de- 
ficiency peculiar to the Egyptian diet. 


MEDICINE 





Pending wider investigation, the Journal 
article pointed out, “it would be unwise to 
assume in advance that a factor which is 
of predominant importance under one set 
of dietetic conditions . . . is necessarily of 
equal importance among populations the 
balance of whose natural foodstuffs is sig- 
nificantly different.” 


Chemical Against Cancer 


In 1941 Dr. Charles B. Huggins, profes- 
sor of surgery at the University of Chicago, 
announced a daring approach to the treat- 
ment of prostatic cancer. For this disease 
(not to be confused with the more com- 
mon but nonmalignant enlargement of the 
prostate which also afflicts elderly men) 
he prescribed action to inhibit the male 
hormone. This was done either by castra- 
tion, to halt the production of male hor- 
mones, or by the administration of female 
hormones to neutralize them. This radical 
procedure gained wide attention and 
brought scientific honors to Dr. Huggins. 

But while the anti-male hormone treat- 
ment prolonged lives, Dr. Huggins re- 
ported last week that it has proved “not 
completely satisfactory.” Writing in the 
journal Science, he admitted that in 80 
per cent of such cases the cancer growth 
was out of control again within five years 
or less. For these patients, he turned to a 
new chemical—ethyl carbamate, or ure- 
thane, which has recently been used for 
human victims of leukemia (NEWSWEEK, 
June 23) and in the control of breast 
cancer in laboratory mice. 
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Three patients who were treated with 
ethyl carbamate after the anti-hormone 
method ceased to be effective, experienced 
relief of pain and “a considerable regres. 
sion” of the tumor, said Dr. Huggins. His 
observations convinced him that these fa. 
vorable effects were not due to the previous 
suppression of the male hormone. 

The theory behind the use of ethy! car. 
bamate is that it seems to arrest cell divi. 
sion. This phenomenon was first observed 
in 1910, when a closely related chemical 
was applied to fertilized eggs of the sea 
urchin. The apparent effectiveness of the 
drug against three other kinds of cancer in 
rats and mice may indicate a new approach 
to the cancer problem through chemo. 
therapy, along with existing procedures of 
surgery and radiation. The hitch is that 
ethyl carbamate itself is so toxic that it 
must be used only in small doses and with 
caution. 


Test Tube Vitamin A 


A great deal has been known, especially 
since 1933, about the chemistry and bio- 
logical action of vitamin A—how, for ex- 
ample, it is stored in the retina of the 
human eye and converted back and forth 
from “visual purple” in the process of 
seeing; and how it is gradually depleted 
through use, so that one of the first symp- 
toms of a diet deficient in vitamin A is 
loss of the ability to see in faint light. It 
was known that, night blindness and other 
deficiency effects, such as dry skin and 
susceptibility to respiratory infections, 





Medicine Men: Modern science has supplanted 
African superstitions in treating sickness in British 
Zanzibar. Above is a women’s ward and a dental 
clinic in the new Zanzibar Hospital. Divided into 











British Combine Photos 


three sections—Asiatic, African, and European—it 
is run by well-educated doctors and native assist- 
ants. The center also trains natives as nurses and 
midwives to work throughout the protectorate. 





Newsweek 
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could be aided by rich vitamin-A sources 
like escarole, spinach, carrots, red pepper, 
apricots, butter, and fish-liver oils, par- 
ticularly those of cod and halibut. War- 
time experiments with night-flying pilots 
conclusively proved the value of vitamin 
A to vision. 

But although chemists could map the 
vitamin-A molecule, they could not syn- 
thesize it. Last week, after four years of 
effort, two Dutch chemists announced 
their success in producing a synthetic vita- 
min A identical with the natural product. 
The source materials were tropical grasses 
from Australia and Indonesia which - for 
vears had been used in the perfume in- 
dustry. The work was done at the Organon 
Pharmaceutical Laboratories at Oss, The 
Netherlands, by Drs. J. F. Arends and 
D. A. Van Dorp. 

While proud of their achievement, the 
scientists cautioned against premature op- 
timism. They warned that it would be 
some time before the synthetic vitamin 
could be produced in large quantities. 
Meanwhile, supplies of concentrated vita- 
min A would continue to depend on the 
catch of cod, halibut, sardines, salmon, and 
tuna. 


Growing Up 


From that breeding place of miscellan- 
eous statistics—the physical examination 
—Dr. J. W. Hopkins, Canadian National 


Research Laboratories biometrician, last ' 


week emerged with some new figures. An- 
alyzing the heights and weights recorded 
during the annual examination of 5,233 


Ottawa public-school children, he report-. 


ed in the American journal Human Biol- 
ogy that children from better residential 
neighborhoods averaged an inch taller and 
3 pounds heavier than those from poorer 
sections, though both sprang from the same 
English and Scotch racial stock. At the 
same time both groups showed a “slight 
increase” in height and weight over the 
Ottawa school children of 1933. 


Add-a-Life 


A century ago the average American 
lived only 40 years. Last week Dr. Edward 
L. Bortz, president of the American Med- 


-leal Association, patted science on the 


back: The average length of life in the 
United States, he reported, is now 67. By 
implication, he indicated the expectancy 
might soon exceed 70. 


Shooting-Galleryitis 


When four shooting-gallery employes in 
Baltimore were found suffering from lead 
poisoning, city health officials investigated. 
They discovered, as reported last week in 
Industrial Medicine, that lead dust in the 
alr Was seven to 66 times greater than the 
highest concentration permitted by safety 
standards. The solution: better ventilation. 
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are near you always... 

“in general, on anything mechani- 
_ cal that moves. Unless you delve 
into the working parts of equip- 
ment, you'll probably never see 
the KROPP trademark; even then, 
the odds are against you, for most 
often it’s machined off in finish pro- 
-in the Steering: Y 










of Consistent high quality. If you 
want the best in forgings at no 
premium in price try KROPP. 
KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
World's Largest Job Forging Shop 
5301 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 
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The Atom in Chicago 


Circumstances of wartime research 
made Chicago the world’s outstanding 
center of nuclear science. Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, young and enterprising chancel- 
lor of the University of Chicago, wants to 
keep it that way—and has taken some ef- 
fective steps in that direction. Hardly had 
the first atom bomb dropped on Japan in 
1945, with the accompanying disclosure 
of the basic work done by Chicago’s de- 
ceptively named “Metallurgical Labora- 
tory,” than the university announced the 
formation of three new subsidiary research 
institutes: the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, the Institute of Metals, and the 
Institute of Radiobiology and Biophysics. 

Their prompt creation had an obvious 
purpose: Professorships were made avail- 
able for outstanding scientists who other- 
wise might have scattered back to their 
home universities, or to other jobs, as the 
Manhattan District closed shop. Chicago's 
faculty now boasts such distinguished 
nuclear names as Enrico Fermi, Leo Szil- 
ard, Harold C. Urey, Edward Teller, and 
Thorfin R. Hogness. 

Planned Progress: Last week, in a 
conference held in New York, 
Hutchins announced the progress to date 
and the future plans of his three institutes. 
The university has committed $12,000,000 
to the research program. This includes a 
$1,250,000 building to house the existing 
cyclotron, construction of a new and big- 
ger one to cost $1,700,000, and the build- 
ing of a $400,000 betatron. Annual operat- 
ing costs already are running at $1,500,000 
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Grooming the Animals: Before the blue whale 
and the Japanese crab can be shown to the London 
public at the Natural History Museum, specialists 
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and are expected to go to $2,500,000 when 
the institutes hit their full stride. 

Most of the planned research is basic, 
so that the practical applications cannot 
yet be stated, but certain specific objec- 
tives have been outlined. These, Hutchins 
said, include: 
> The attack on cancer. “We are trying 
to discover why some cancer cells divide 
and grow at such a prodigious rate.” In 
addition, the radiobiologists are trying to 
put radioisotopes into molecules which 
will automatically lodge themselves in 
cancerous tissues and destroy them. 

P Strengthening metals. “According _to 
atomic theory, steel should be at least ten 
times as strong as it actually is. The value 
to industry and society in answering the 
‘why’ is obvious. Similar experiments are 
being conducted with aluminum, mag- 
nesium, copper, and other metals.” 

P Superconductivity. “Physicists have 
found that wire, when reduced to very 
low temperatures, loses virtually all its re- 
sistence to electricity. We want to know 
why. When we find the answer to that 
one, and then make the same phenomenon 
occur at normal temperatures, it will be 
the most exciting advance in the trans- 
mission of electric power since the inven- 
tion of alternating current. One immediate 
result would be a sharp drop in the cost of 
electricity for every home and factory in 
the nation.” 

The work of the three institutes on 
these and related problems will be carried 
on by the University of Chicago with pri- 
vate funds and independently of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. At the same 
time, under AEC sponsorship and control, 
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and on behalf of 28 other Midwestern 
educational institutions, the university will 
continue to manage the Argonne National 
Laboratory, possessor of the original chain 
reaction pile which first set atomic energy 
simmering at Chicago in 1942. , 


Arctic Guinea Pigs 


At Point Barrow, Alaska, just inside the 
Arctic Circle, the Navy last week launched 
its newest and northernmost research 
project. The arrival of a planeload of zool- 
ogists—five from Swarthmore and_ two 
from Cornell—marked the opening of the 
Barrow Arctic Science Station. 

The zoologists hope to find out more 
about how warm-blooded animals have 
adapted themselves to a frigid habitat— 
and how men can best do the same. They 
plan to trap the locally acclimated seals, 
walruses, white Arctic foxes, rabbits, and 
ground squirrels. They will count the cal- 
ories these animals consume, study their 
metabolism, and try to learn how their 
thermal regulatory systems work during 
the winter, when temperatures drop to 50 
and 60 degrees below zero. They want to 
find out what role hibernation plays in 
Arctic survival. 

At the same time, as they themselves 
live through the rugged Arctic weather, 
the scientists intend to study the biolog- 
ical effect of cold on their own bodies, 
checking their performance against that of 
the native animals. Next year the Navy 
hopes to expand its Barrow Arctic Science 
Station to include physicists and meteor- 
ologists who will study snow and ice for- 
mation. 


International Photos 


must repair, paint, and clean the exhibits. In photo- 
graphs released last week experts refurbish two 
monsters of the deep before their museum debuts. 
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The curse that became a blessing 
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] FISHERMEN in Venezuela once cursed the black, sticky 

* stuff that contaminated the waters of Lake Maracaibo 
and fouled fishing nets. Later, this same black goop was found 
to be oil . . . a blessing that brought prosperity by putting 
Venezuela third in world petroleum production. 





*) BUNDYWELD’S contribution to industry includes better 


we : . 
tubing for trucks, home freezers, stoves, locomotives and 


other equipment. Bundyweld carries oil, fuel, vacuums and 
hydraulic fluids in motor cars. It carries refrigerants in cooling 
units and gas in stoves. It is truly superior. 


® ENGINEERS and product designers rely on Bundy- 

weld for countless modern products—in everything 
from cars and trucks to gas ranges and refrigerators. 
Let Bundy Research and Engineering Departments 
show you how Bundyweld Tubing can aid your 
product. Available in steel, Monel and nickel. Bundy 
Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 





_ THE FOREST of oil wells rising from Lake Maracaibo 

* was made possible through engineering magic. Special 
caissons in water as deep as 130 feet reach oil that is pumped 
ashore through “life line” pipes. Another modern industrial 
life line is Bundyweld* Tubing. 


SOLID 
DOUBLE WALL 





BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single 
strip of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions, 
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When a woman shops... 

choosing with 

discerning eye 

her favorite brands... 

with imagination’s aid 

she’s looking far beyond 

the bright array of labels, 

the bins so neatly stacked, 
‘uscol see e j the price tags on the shelves. 


Siar 





She has a picture 

in her mind... 

a tantalizing vision... 

that guides her purchase 

of all the things it.takes 

to make a wondrous new dessert 
for family treat or party fare 
that she saw pictured in 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 

these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 

send women in more than 
3,500,000 homes 

off on buying expeditions! 
McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 











Stranger Than Comics 


When Dick Tracy adopted a “special 
two-way wrist radio” to perfect his comic- 
strip sleuthing, no one at the United States 
Bureau of Standards laughed. Last week 
the bureau unveiled a workable real-life 
wrist radio of its own. 

The minute set can transmit and receive, 
on short-wave or standard-wave bands, 
within an approximate radius of 50 miles. 
It uses an inch-long vacuum tube, tiny flat 
disk condensers, and “wiring” printed in 
silver paint. Worst bottleneck in its de- 
velopment is finding batteries. Small hear- 
ing-aid batteries are now used, but their 
lifetime is short. 


(mconc YWAIT! rit © 
TO RUN INTO\CALL FOR ONE 
TOWN AND / OVER MY 2~ 
GET THE | way wrist 
RADIO. HELLO, 
{ HEADQUARTERS, 
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© 1947 by The Chicago Tribune 
Dick Tracy’s wrist radio preceded a real-life invention by scientists 


Petrillo Stands Pat 


To finicky music lovers, tonally faith- 
ful and static-free frequency modulation 
promised the bridge between concert 
hall and home. But last week James 
Caesar Petrillo once again punctured their 
hopes. The dollar-wise czar refused to lift 
his American Federation of Musicians’ ban 
on simultaneous broadcasts of live music 
by ‘AM and FM stations. _ . . 

Although a relatively new development 
in radio, FM broadcasting has grown 
rapidly since Maj. Edwin Armstrong 
brought it out of the laboratory in 1936. 

Yet the audience. of today’s 263 FM 
stations remains limited because there are 
not enough FM sets in American homes, 
which in turn means special FM program- 
ming is not worth-while for potential 
advertisers. So in 1943 the Federal Com- 
munications Commission said FM trans- 
mitters could circumvent this financial 
obstacle by resending AM programs. This 
network-owned FM _ stations and_ those 
operated by AM broadcasters have been 
doing ever since—with the one exception 
of live music. 

_ Petrillo had seen to that exception back 
in October 1945. AFM musicians, he ruled, 
Must not play on AM musical programs 
also carried by FM stations. FM must 
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either hire its own musicians—or take on 
a full complement of “standby” musicians 
with the AM programs. 

After that the FM stations cut out the 
live music. But, insisting that FM audi- 
ences were as much entitled to such music 
as AM listeners, representatives of the 
four major networks met with Petrillo in 
Chicago on July 31. He promised to recon- 
sider. Last Monday, he turned down the 
request. He telegraphed the network presi- 
dents: “The federation holds that FM 
broadcasting is separate and distinct from 
AM broadcasting.” 

Disapproving and disappointed, the net- 
work heads wired back: “Your action -will 
seriously retard the development of FM 
broadcasting.” Then FM Association exec- 





International 


utives met with Department of Justice 
officials to see if the uncompromising little 
music boss might be fotced to reconsider or 
find himself a violator of the Taft-Hartley 
and Lea Acts. 


Watch Over Radio 


Since 1934, the Catholic National 
Legion of Decency has been keeping an 
eye on motion-picture morals. But there 
has never been a comparable group judg- 
ing radio standards. 

Last week, the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students decided to 
undertake the job. Polls of students at 
NFCCS member-colleges would provide 
a means for classification. Based on their 
evaluations, ratings ranging from “highly 
acceptable” to “objectionable” would be 
published weekly. 

Approval of the plan was far from 


_ wholehearted, and, curiously, the first open 


attack came from a Catholic. The Rev. 
Richard C. Grady, director of Fordham 
University’s FM station WFUV, protested: 
“Starting a national Watch and Ward So- 
ciety is not going to help as much as 
praising, publicizing, and appreciating the 
better programs. It is much better to pick 
out the better programs and give them 
credit.” : 











What Are Your 
Chances of Striking 


Pay OIRT 7 


Very slim indeed! Once in a while 
“dirt” pans out for a gold prospector 
—but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can dirt conceivably pay out in 
your plant. 


On the contrary, dirt, dust, grime, 
germs, insects and unpleasant odors 
can rip deep into your “cost sheets.” 
Can seriously affect your workers— 
definitely the largest and most expen- 
sive single investment in your busi- 
ness. Protecting this huge investment 
. . . keeping efficiency and profits at 
peak...means giving your employees 
the special protection, comfort, and 
peace-of-mind they deserve, through 
the best sanitary methods obtainable. 


West is your ally in this never-ending 
battle against costly uncleanliness. 
For 56 years, West has served every 
industrial cleaning need with a large 
array of scientifically-prepared prod- 
ucts and services. Like to discover 
this West route to lowered costs? 
Then consult one of almost 500 West 
representatives right away. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES #225717 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1,N.Y. 














Bourjaily’s Touchstone 


' Drew Pearson, the most recalcitrant 
columnist of them all, found himself an 
inadvertent salesman for a rival column 
last week. Seven libel-shy members of the 
Ogden chain of newspapers in West Vir- 
ginia had picked up Tris Coffin’s new 
“Washington Daybook” and dropped Pear- 
son’s “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
almost simultaneously. The reason behind 
the change was simple, according to Aus- 
tin V. Wood, general manager of the chain. 
“We have a policy against personal at- 
tacks in our papers. Recently the Pearson 
columns have been nothing but personal 
attacks.” 

Meanwhile Pearson, who had turned his 
column over to his former cohort, Robert 
S. Allen, while he was on vacation, con- 
firmed a rumor that he intended to set up 
a newspaper in Wheeling to compete with 
The News-Register, an Ogden paper, and 
perhaps another in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
also an Ogden stronghold. 

His explanation to the newspaper trade 
magazine Editor & Publisher: “I have long 
contemplated bucking some of the news- 
paper monopolies.” 

As for Coffin, it looked as though this 
erstwhile radio commentator and author 
of the lively “Missouri Compromise” 
(Newsweek, May 5) would be the touch- 
stone for Monte Bourjaily’s revived Globe 
Syndicate. In two weeks, Bourjaily had 
sold Coffin’s column, which follows the 
Pearson and Allen “Merry-Go-Round” 
pattern, to 30 papers. 

Formula for Suecess: When the 
Lebanon-born Bourjaily returned to the 
syndicate business last December, he had 
behind him almost 33 years of newspaper 
work. Probably his most successful years 
had been those he spent with United Fea- 
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Bourjaily’s Globe Syndicate gets a boost with Coffin’s Washington column 


ture Syndicate as general manager in the 
golden days when the Scripps-Howard 
syndicate boasted a stable of columnists 
that included Westbrook Pegler, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Heywood Broun, and Hugh 
Johnson. 

Bourjaily developed a pet formula for all 
his columnists: Write what’s expected of 
you. He was the first to suggest that Mrs. 
Roosevelt, whose writings for King Fea- 
tures and McNaught syndicates had not 
caught on, simply describe her daily ac- 
tivities and give her readers a vicarious 
life in the White House. To the late Gen- 
eral Johnson he was less tactful: “People 
have called you a common scold—so be 
one in your copy.” And when Harold Ickes, 
former Secretary of the Interior, planned 
to start his column for another syndicate, 
Bourjaily snapped: “You are known as.an 
old curmudgeon, so for God’s sake, cur- 
mudge.” 

When Bourjaily went out on his own to 
start the Globe Syndicate in 1937, he was 
less successful. The syndicate hung on for 
three years until he left it to edit The 
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Photo Agency Dog Days: Lack of dramatic spot-news events sent 
picture-agency photographers to zoos and back yards last week. 
Newspaper photo desks received a flood of such pictures as: Chi- 


cago—Gorilla Drinks Pop; and Sacramento, Calif—Dog Loves Cat. 


Bangor (Maine) News. After a stint with 
the Board of Economic Warfare and a 
few years of free-lancing as a writer and 
consultant to several publications, Bour- 
jaily, now 53, returned to syndicate work. 

Since its cautious new start in Decen- 
ber, with only one column, Lowell Mel- 
lett’s “On the Other Hand,” Globe has 
added Gould Lincoln’s “Political Mill” and 
a local affairs service by Burt Garnett. But 
Bourjaily looked to Coffin as the proof of 
his thesis: “Washington has the best pool 
of talent in the newspaper business.” 


Paper Rain 

In Chicago, Colonel McCormick’s Trib- 
une and William Randolph Hearst’s 
Herald-American expanded their public- 
service activities last week to include the 
weather. Both papers sent airplanes aloft 
with loads of dry ice to scatter on cumulus 
clouds in an effort to produce rain. Chi- 
cago, however, remained parched. The 
Herald-American plane couldn’t locate a 
proper cumulus cloud until it was 20 miles 
out of Aurora and almost 50 miles from 
Chicago. An anxious reporter _ later 
rounded up two witnesses who felt “a 
light shower” in that area. 

The Tribune’s luck was better although 
it had to drop its dry ice over St 
Charles, about 27 miles from the over: 
heated heart of Chicago. Ten minutes 
after the plane “seeded” the cloud, the 
area began to be drenched by a 40-minute 
rain. 

The Chicago Daily News took a dim 
view of its rivals’ activities. It quoted an 
anonymous scientist as saying: “We may 
wind up wishing we had left this business 
of rain-making to the quacks and medi- 
cine men or the Hopi Indians.” 


Bigser Better Homes 


Back in 1922, when flaming youth, not 
juvenile delinquency, was a topic of con- 
versation, and women had come out of 
the kitchen to play mah-jongg in the 
parlor, a demure little magazine called 


Newsweek 
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Fruit, Garden and Home appeared on the 
newsstands. The publisher was E. T. Mere- 
dith, who had served as Woodrow Wilson’s 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1920, and then 
gone home to Des Moines, Iowa, to 
weather the return to normalcy. His maga- 
zine, rechristened Better Homes and Gar- 
dens two years later, tried to combat the 
speakeasy era with reminders of what 
Meredith called “the old-fashioned virtues 
surrounding the home.” 

Meredith’s formula was simple and un- 
deniably wholesome: house and garden 
plans, articles on child care and home 
decorating, and recipes. When he died in 
1928, Meredith left his publishing com- 
pany, which also included the profitable 
Successful Farming, in the hands of his 
son-in-law, Fred Bohen, and his son, E. T. 
Meredith Jr. 

Bohen, who is now president of the 
company, and the younger Meredith wise- 
ly determined to stick to the old formula. 
Over the years they avoided soapbox 
preaching and maintained a calm, con- 
servative attitude toward such matters as 
sex education in schools, socialized medi- 
cine, and public housing. “It’s not because 
we sometimes haven’t felt like [wringing 
our hands],” mused an editoral in the 
big 254-page 25th-birthday issue out last 
week, “or that we’re not aware that it’s 
‘sood copy,’ man being the morbid crea- 
ture he is, but rather because it does no 
good.” 

Better Homes and Gardens had no 
cause for apologies. On its anniversary it 
could brag of $8,737,868 in advertising 
revenue last year and an estimated $14,- 
000,000 revenue for 1947. And 25 years of 
Midwestern complacency had paid off in a 
circulation of 2,771,000, almost a half mil- 
lion more than The American Home, its 
nearest competitor in the home-service 


field. 


Place in The Sun 


John E. Marsh, 31-year-old son of 
Charles Marsh, influential president of 
General Newspapers, Inc., last week 
started a newspaper venture of his own. 
From Mrs. Beatrice Burton Morgan, he 
bought The Clearwater (Fla.) Sun (cir- 
culation 5,221), and its affiliated radio 
station. Mrs. Morgan, whose novels were 
once widely syndicated by NEA, King 
Features Syndicate, and Scripps-Howard, 
planned to return to writing fiction. 


Out of the Wastebasket 


. A new magazine called Writers’ Rejects 
Is scheduled to appear this month, accord- 
ing to The Villager, a weekly newspaper 
published in Greenwich Village, New York. 
The magazine will accept no article, story, 
or poem, The Villager explained, unless it 
has Previously been rejected by another 
publication, 
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i eee a new and faster tempo in today’s merchandising, and as 
a result the alert manufacturer is devoting more and more atten- 
tion to better packaging. 


The safe delivery of your product, whether by rail, truck or air, calls 
for greater protection. And the greater selectivity of buyers calls for 
containers that offer greater sales appeal through better printing and 
perfect color harmony. 


It will pay you to join the many leaders of industry who have dis- 
covered that it is profitable to insist on “packages by Gaylord.” 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 


/  @Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago » San Francisco « Atlanta » New Orleans « Jersey City 

Seattle » Indianapolis « Houston + Los Angeles » Oakland « Minneapolis + Detroit 

Jacksonville * Columbus « Fort Worth » Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines 

Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland + St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 

Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco » New Haven 
Appleton « Hickory * Greensboro » Sumter 
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ANTITRUST: 


BUSINESS 








Big Stick Over Big Business 


On Sunday, Aug. 17 the Federal Trade 
Commission slapped an antitrust action 
on the steel industry. It charged the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and its 
100-plus members with “wrongful and un- 
lawful” combination and conspiracy to fix 
prices. Specifically, the FTC attacked 
its favorite whipping boy, steel’s multiple 
basing point system of pricing. 

On Monday two more antitrust bombs 
exploded. In the District Court for South- 
ern New York Attorney General Tom 
Clark filed “information” seeking a crim- 
inal indictment of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association and eight leading 


rubber companies. He said they had vio- 


lated antitrust laws in fixing the 
prices of tires and tubes. Simul- 
taneously, in California, Clark 
filed a civil action against Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., Technicolor Motion 
Picture Corp., and Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. for allegedly conspiring 
to monopolize and restrain trade 
in color films. He charged that 
these corporations controlled 90 
per cent of all the color movies 
made in the United States. 


Significance —- 

The suits reflected President 
Truman’s anger over recent price 
increases by steel and other in- 
dustries and his warning that the 
Justice Department would hunt 
down criminal conspiracies to 
raise the prices of food, housing, 
and clothing. But as an effort de- 
signed to scare big business and 
force it to correct alleged mal- 
practices, the Administration’s 
opening antitrust fusillade looked 
suspiciously like duds. 

The multiple basing point price 
system,* cited in the FTC’s 
complaint against steel, had been 
sanctioned by use since 1924 and 
was thoroughly investigated by 
the New Deal’s Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in 1939-40. The most 
recent decision by the Federal courts had, 
in fact, supported a similar price system 
for the cement industry. 

In the case of tires, the Justice Depart- 
ment was moving against one of the few 
industries in which prices were actually 
lower than before the war. Where virtually 
every other article in the cost of an auto- 
mobile has risen, tires have gone down with 
sharp price cuts. 

If these are samples of the best that 
the new get-tough attitude can muster, 


it promises to accomplish little more than 





*Under this system delivered price to the cus- 
tomer includes quoted — plus freight from the 
nearest of a number of established basing points. 
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the Administration’s earlier unsuccessful 
‘ampaign to talk down prices from their 
peak levels. 

But, as the months pass and the 1948 
elections draw nearer, many are betting 
on a substantial improvement in quantity, 
if not quality, of antitrust cases. Assistant 
Attorney General John F. Sonnett, in 
charge of the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division, is reported to have a 200- 
page black book full of well-known indus- 
trial names on the list for future action. 
Every newspaper headline on antitrust 
suits will help in blaming business for 
higher prices, and taking the burden of 
responsibility off the Administration. 


- 





Harris & Ewing 
Well-known names are in Sonnett’s black book 


AIRCRAFT: 


Caught in a Downdraft 


Guy W. Vaughan, veteran president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., last week told 
stockholders at their annual meeting in 
Wilmington, Del., the grim facts of life in 
the postwar aircraft industry. 

Despite a big tax refund, the company 
showed a net loss of $241,837 in the first 
six months of 1947, its first loss in eleven 
years. “Only the strongest companies in 
the industry can hope to survive,” 
Vaughan predicted. 

More fortunate than most, Vaughan 
reported, Curtiss-Wright had $60,000,000 
of excess working capital. But it would 
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not go down the drain in the currently 
losing aircraft industry. It would go to 
the stockholders as a refund of capital 
or be used to expand the company’s 
interests in other lines. Curtiss-Wright, 
he disclosed, had already bought up 
companies making motion-picture cam. 
eras and machine parts. 


OIL: 


American and Independent 


The Middle East’s fabulous oil re. 
sources have long been reserved to a few 
powerful United States and European oil 
companies? Smaller firms lacked the cash 
and the know-how. 

Last week, however, with oil consump- 
tion mounting at a dizzy rate, eleven inde- 
pendent American producers finally stepped 
out into the foreign field. They 
announced formation of the $100,. 
000,000 American Independent 
Oil Co. for “large-scale, long-term 
foreign oil operations,” partic. 
ularly in the Middle East. 

Significantly, the president of 
the new company was a tough, 
-poker-faced oil veteran, Ralph 
Davies. Davies had cut in on the 
high-stake, no-quarter  interna- 
tional oil game in prewar days as 
ranking vice president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Later, as Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator, he had proved him- 
self one of the ablest of Wash- 
ington’s wartime executives. At 
the same time he had inevitably 
developed excellent Washington 
contacts which would be invalu- 
able to the independents ventur- 
ing abroad, bes 

Mum About Yemen: Be- 

yond disclosing that the Middle 
East was their target, Davies and 
his associates were mum on their 
objectives. But oilmen guessed 
their starting point would be in 
the 75,000 square miles of po- 
tentially oil-rich sand and moun- 
tains of Yemen, at the southwest 
corner of the Arabian peninsula. The in- 
dustry, always alert to diplomatic fina 
gling, had noticed that Phillips Petroleum, 
a stockholder in the new company, had 
provided a plane for the Prince of Yemen 
during his visit to the United States. 

Other areas not yet wholly sewn up by 
competitors, and to which the company 
may therefore turn, include Trans-Jordan, 
Syria, and the Levant coast. The already 
proven oil concessions in Iran, Iraq, and 
Arabia are tightly held by Jersey and Cali- 
fornia Standard, Socony-Vacuum, the 
Texas Co., the British-owned Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil Co., Royal Dutch Shell, and the 
French Compagnie Francaise des Petroles. 

That the United States Government 
would welcome another American entry 
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the fateful undercover war for control of 
world petroleum was a foregone conclusion. 

To the government, the fact that the 
new entry was a group of independents 
would be a double blessing. It would help 
to relieve the State Department of sus- 
picion that, in the international oil game, 
it was acting in the interest of a few big 
oil companies. And with current world 
oil demands exceeding the supply, the 
established behemoths of the industry 
could afford, initially at least, to take a 
magnanimous view of the brash newcomer. 


a model store. Backing its best merchan- 
dising ideas with $500,000, the company 
had remodeled its Kankakee outlet. Among 
the innovations being tested for efficiency 
and customer reaction: 

> Interchangeable display cases with de- 
tachable tops. Turned one way, they could 
be used as trays to hold merchandise; 
the other way, a “stepped-up” display. 

> Easily movable, curved wall sections 
that permitted departmentalization but 
eliminated rigidity. 

> Fixtures as few and unobtrusive as 





Kankakee shoppers: Aldens’ sales were three times previous peak 


RETAILING: 


A Red Rose From Aldens 


Courtship of the consumer, for years 
only a nostalgic memory of a more roman- 
tic past, seemed to be reviving. Aldens, 
Inc., the country’s third largest mail- 
order house, loved its customers and was 
saying it with flowers. In opening its 
modernized retail store in Kankakee, Il. 
(25,000 population), the company gave 
away 9,000 roses to its lady customers. 

On Aug. 14, the mayor of Kankakee 
made a speech, Robert Jackson of Aldens 
made another, and the ceremonial ribbon 
was scissored. Despite a 90-degree heat 
that was withering the corn on the edge 
of town, more than half of Kankakee 
turned out. At the end of the day Jackson 
happily announced the good news. The 
store had taken in three times as much 
as in any other day in its history. 

For Aldens, the opening climaxed two 
years of planning to woo the shopper with 
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possible, colors neutral, and decorations 
minimized to avoid detracting attention 
from merchandise. 

Meanwhile, other retailers were court- 
ing the consumer, too. In Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Aug. 25 the W.T. Grant Co. opened 
an air-conditioned, five-story, block-deep 
“One-Stop Shopping Center.” Proudly, 
Grant’s stressed the new store’s fluorescent 
lighting, the Indiana limestone facade, 
the escalators “similar to those in Radio 
City,” the revolving window display, and 
convenient facilities for consumer credit. 
The store would handle hard goods in 
addition to Grant’s traditional line of 
variety items. 

In New York City, R.H. Macy & Co. 
was preparing for the debut, on Sept. 2, of 
a two-story branch in Jamaica, L.I. It 
would be the second of four stores with 
which Macy’s hopes to reach the entire 
metropolitan ‘area. A novel feature was 
rooftop parking for 150 customers’ cars. 
Customers could take the ramp to the 
storetop, get out, and descend to shop. 


Competition and Co-ops 


The aim of the probe seemed almost 
academic: to determine “whether and to 
what extent tax-exempt privileges of ¢. 
operatives are harmful to free enterprise.” 
Yet 24 hours after a House Small Bus. 
ness Subcommittee launched its investiga. 
tion of cooperatives last week, it was 
clear that it had tangled with a controver. 
sial economic problem that was mined 
with political explosives. 

Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, sok 
Democratic member of the co-op subcom. 
mittee, fired an initial salvo on Thursday, 
Aug. 21. Without waiting for the inquiry 
to open, he charged that Rep. Walter (. 
Ploeser, Republican chairman of the 
House committee and a member of the 
co-op subcommittee, was planning to 
“smear” consumer and farmer coopera- 
tives, President Truman, and the Demo. 
cratic party. 

“Falsehoods . . . deserve no further 
reply,” snapped Ploeser. “Inquisition,” 
replied Patman. 

Probing Greenbelt: First on the 
docket when the probe opened the next 
day was an inquiry into a charge that the 
Greenbelt Consumer Services, a coopera- 
tive, had been granted a sales monopoly in 
the government-owned suburban con- 
munity of Greenbelt, Md., 15 miles from 
Washington. From 10 in the morning til 
11 at night, witnesses paraded to the 
stand. They agreed that except for the co- 
op, no retail stores were allowed within 
a half-mile radius of the center of Green- 
belt. Patman and others denied that this 
proved the existence of a monopoly. 
There was plenty of competition, from 
mail-order houses and Washington stores, 
they insisted. : 

But on Saturday, after two days of 
hearings, the subcommittee found the 
Greenbelt co-op guilty. With the two Re- 
publican members outvoting Patman, the 
inquiry recommended “immediate legal 
steps to cancel the monopolistic contract 
existing between Federal Public - Housing 
[operators of Greenbelt] and Greenbelt 
Consumer Services.” 

Next the subcommittee planned to look 
into 45 other cooperatives, from Cali- 
fornia to New York. All had _ been re 
quested to submit tax data to determine 
whether their strength and _ influence 
stemmed largely from the unusual priv- 
ilege of government tax exemption. 


Significance 


If the investigation develops facts as 
well as fury, it will throw light on an area 
of bitter controversy. Co-ops have been 
the darling of the New Deal, liberal, and 
left-wing forces. And to the farmer they 
have brought important advantages in the 
form of better marketing arrangements 
for his products and more economical pur- 
chasing of supplies. Both the AFL and the 
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CIO are urging members to form or join 
consumer co-ops to beat higher living 
costs. 

Yet by most businessmen, particularly 
retailers, they have been regarded as a 
vicious, unfair form of competition. Be- 
cause of favorable legislation, co-ops have 
been able to escape taxes which other busi- 
nesses must pay as a normal operating ex- 
pense. This tax exemption, rather than 
economies of distribution or purchasing, 
say their opponents, has been the prin- 
cipal factor in their success. A typical com- 
ment came last week from The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce: “The government is 
subsidizing socialism at the expense of pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

If the co-ops were a wedge for socialism, 
oddly enough they got their firm start in 
this country, not from the New Deal, but 
at the willing hands of the Republicans. A 
GOP congress wrote the tax-exemption 
clause into the Internal Revenue Code in 
the 1920s in the hope that cooperatives 
would help depression-ridden — farmers. 
Largely because of this government con- 
cession 10,000 cooperatives have been set 
up in the United States. With 4,505,000 
members, they do close to $6,000,000,000 
worth of business annually. 

The tax exemption annually granted 
farm co-ops had been variously estimated 
at between $56,000,000 and $400,000,000. 
Last week, as the battle raged in Wash- 
ingtom, it was reported that a few of the 
big farm co-ops were willing to abandon 
their tax advantages as not worth the 
struggle. The movement was now strong 
enough to go on its own, they said. 

That farm cooperatives will be forced to 
this concession is doubtful. Backing them 
in Congress are members of the powerful 
farm bloc, drawn from both parties. But 
the fate of the consumer cooperatives— 
fewer in numbers and more recently on the 
scene—is another question. 


DRESSES: 


Civil War on Prices 


Joseph Goldstein, able and respected 
president of the 39-year-old clothing firm 
of Goldstein & Levin (low-priced house 
and street dresses), last week took three- 
quarters of a page in The New York Times 
and a whole page in Women’s Wear Daily 
to ask his industry: “Are business ethics 
disappearing?” 

Goldstein charged: “Some manufac- 
turers, after taking bonafide orders, raise 
prices before making delivery. In my 40 
years of experience as a dress manufac- 
turer I have never come across such dis- 
graceful ‘and distasteful practices. Once 
the manufacturer loses his word of honor 
and also the trust of his clientele, there is 
nothing left . . . but a ‘dog eat dog’ atti- 
tude.” 

_ The practice which Goldstein was assail- 
ing began -early in August when the 
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WHICH WOULD YOU PICK 
FOR ACCURATE FIGURE WORK? 





With a Marchant Calculator accuracy 
control is so positive that the human 
element is not a controlling factor. With brief 
instruction, any office worker can do an amazing 
amount of figure-work with consistent accuracy. 


@ Greater Accuracy Control is one of the good reasons— 
the results of exclusive Marchant features—why 
you can rely on Marchant Calculators for worth- 
while savings in your business, worth-while job advantages 
for your office force. The other good reasons are 


® Greater Speed 
@ Easier to Learn and Operate 


These compelling reasons can be 
verified on your own work by the 
Marchant Man in your phone book. 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
Oakland 8, California 
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C. H. D. Robbins Co., one of the leaders in 
the medium-price dress line, slapped $2 
onto every outstanding order, turning its 
$13 dresses into $15 dresses overnight. 
Within 24 hours, other dress manufactur- 
ers followed its lead, and civil war broke in 
the garment industry. 

The Association of Buying Offices, 
representing the nation’s buyers, on Aug. 5 
announced its “unanimous disagreement” 
and intimated that retailers should refuse 
to accept the price rise. Two days later, 
it teamed up with the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association for a joint strategy 
conference to plan a campaign against the 
increase on confirmed orders. 

The closed meeting of buying-office and 
retail executives lasted two hours. But by 
then their fighting ardor had evaporated. 
One executive revealed the weakness: “No- 
body got up and said that he wouldn’t 
take the goods.” 

The manufacturers, who had _ been 
watching cautiously, were reassured. Gen- 
eral Manager Isidore A. Agree of the 
National Dress Manufacturers Association, 
spokesman for the medium-priced women’s 
garmentmakers, announced triumphantly 
that a survey showed retailers confirming 
fall orders at increased prices and even, 
in some instances, increasing orders. Higher 
costs, he claimed, forced 
to msist,on higher prices. 

Last week, despite Goldstein’s 


manufacturers 


ad, the 





On Again, Off Again: With stevedores on a wildcat strike, the 


battle cries had dwindled to whimpers. 
Retailers fully appreciated the moral value 


‘of Goldstein’s plea: “Don’t be hijacked 


into paying price increases after placing an 
order.” But with women clamoring for fall 
dresses, they couldn’t afford to heed his 
advice. 


FREIGHT: 


Cars for Coal 


The United States and Canada, usually 
the best of friends, last week were trading 
heated words. The issue was a touchy one 
in a time of transportation shortages— 
railroad freight cars. 

For months, American freight cars in 
use on Canadian railroads had outnum- 
bered Canadian cars in the United States. 
At times, the unfavorable balance had 
run as high as 12,500 cars. Early last 
month, with crops in the States rotting for 
want of freight cars, J. Monroe Johnson, 
United States Director of Defense Trans- 
portation, issued an ultimatum: Canada 
would have to trim the adverse balance to 
8,000 cars or face an embargo on rail 
shipments of coal. 

On Aug. 13, charging that the balance 
still stood at 10,124 cars, Johnson carried 
out his threat. He halted coal shipments 
to Canada. Canada reacted like an old 
friend dealt an unexpected blow. Its em- 


International Photos 


woman at left lugs her own bag aboard the liner America in New 
York. When seamen walked out in sympathy, the sailing was 
canceled. Carole Landis, right, carries her baggage back down. 


A 


bassy in Washington filed an official pm. 
test. Its railroad men and _ newspapers 
hurled such words as “high-handed,” “gy. 
bitrary,” and “unreasonable” at Johnsop. 
Lionel Chevrier, Canadian Minister of 
Transport, accused him of changing his 
method of computing the freight-car bal. 
ance without warning. A_hard-bittey 
Spanish-American war veteran, Johnson re. 
torted: “Sheer bosh!” He countercharge( 
that Canadian National Railways wa; 
using American freight carg for local pur- 
poses instead of returning them promptly. 

As the days passed, freight cars began 
trickling back across the border. Last 
week, though recriminations were still 
running high, the adverse balance was not. 
When it had fallen to 8,654 cars, the ODT 
removed the coal embargo. By the end of 
the week, it had fallen to 6,577 cars, a 
record low for recent months. 


COST OF LIVING: 


Crop Shortage Spurt 


In the Midwest’s parched cornfields, the 
worried American consumer could read his 
future, at least for the next few months. 
For with corn, the principal feed grain, in 
short supply and climbing in price, it was 
plain that the supply and price of meat, 
poultry, and dairy products would be deep- 
ly affected. 

Here is how dirt farmers and Washing. 
ton experts view food prospects for the 
rest of 1947: 
> There may be a temporary slump in 
record meat prices. Growers will move 
beef and pork to market in_ increasing 
quantities to beat rising feed costs. This 
premature rush to the butcher’s counter, 
plus a decrease in herds next year (be- 
cause of high feed costs), will bring ona 
meat shortage in 1948, accompanied by 
higher prices. 

P While other meats are more plentiful, 
chicken and turkey prices will probably 
sag. Later they may rise with meat prices 
and feed costs. 

P Because wheat will be substituted for 
corn as a feed grain where possible, its 
price may rise even further. Nevertheless, 
the price of bread is likely to remain the 
same. For one, fats, oils, and some other 
bakers’ ingredients cost less. Another rea- 
son: bakers are concerned about a decrease 
in bread consumption. To counteract it, 
they are planning a nationwide “Eat More 
Bread” campaign. 

> Eggs will cost more and be harder to get 
because (1) the supply of cold-storage 
eggs is 38 per cent below that of a year 
ago, and (2) poultry-feed prices are up. 
> Corn food products, approximately 5 
per cent costlier than they were at the 
beginning of the year, may rise still higher 
as makers of starches, sugars, syrup, break- 
fast cereals, etc., find their main ingredient 
scarce and expensive. 

> Fresh and processed fruits, and dried 
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Even standing still, it makes an action picture! 


For this glamorous new Packard is America’s 
first all-new convertible— completely new from 
tires to top—and every exciting line suggests the 
wonderful things it can do. 


Beneath its low and massive Free-Flow styling 
is a special-engineered chassis .. foundation for 
the quietest, most restful ride in all motordom. 


Beneath its proud bonnet is a brand-new, 145- 
horsepower Packard Super Eight engine. . bril- 
liantly responsive, silky smooth . . . precision- 


built by the men who handled wartime America’s 


most exacting power assignments. 


And in convenience innovations —here’s pure 














magic! There’s a new Console-Key instrument 
panel, with push-button switches, and_black- 
lighted Flite-Glo dials. There’s push-button con- 
trol for the new wrinkle-resistant RoboTop .. . 
the new Prest-O-justment front seat... and all 
four windows. There’s new Comfort-aire ventila- 
tion, and many another great advancement. 


So don’t be content just to admire a picture in 
a magazine! 

Your dream car awaits your inspection — now 
—at your Packard dealer’s. Go see it—and hurry! 
Today is not a day too early to do something 
about making it your own! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


THE NEW PACKARD @ CONVERTIBLE 





There are plenty of “Goliaths” in 
the trucking industry—with fleets 
of a hundred, or two hundred great 
semi-trailers (semi’s, they call ’em) 
as big inside as your living room. 
Goliaths—yes, and plenty of 
scrappy “Davids” too. Small truck- 
ers, with three or four tractors and 
semi’s, maybe —and the boss be- 
hind the wheel of one of them. 
The Goliaths know a secret, dis- 
covered in the careful records their 
big business demands. You find out 
things you can’t argue with when 
you record performance of hun- 
dreds of semi’s, over all kinds of 


roads, in all kinds of weather. 


Goliath’s record would tell David: 
Don’t be fooled by low first cost. You 
can buy a semi with only one short 
life, or you can invest a little more 
in one built of nonrusting Alcoa 
Aluminum, with as many lives as 
a cat. The record says: The panel 
construction used by builders with 
Alcoa Aluminum means it’s easy 
to replace one small damaged area, 
if necessary. The record says: A rub 
against a big limb, or a shipping 
platform, means paint gone and 
rust starting, with heavy metal. With 
nonrusting Alcoa Aluminum, it 
doesn’t mean a thing. 


Those are the reasons you see the 


DAVID 


learns something from 


GOLIATH 


gleam of Alcoa Aluminum behind 
the emblems of the big truck lines. 
Something to think about, isn’t it, 
for the “David” who wants to turn 
into a ‘Goliath’ ? ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1401 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 




















beans and peas will probably sink some- 
what in price during the next three to four 
months. But even among vegetables, there 
i; cause for consumer tears. Onions will 
probably be up in price. So will potatoes. 


HOUSING: 


Children Essential 


In 1942, Louis Bovis’s only daughter 
died of cancer. In 1944, two nieces who 


were living with him during the war were 


killed in a fire. Physicians told Bovis, a 
53-year-old Dallas night-club owner, and 
his second wife, Ann, that they never 
would have children. But last week, on 18 
acres of land owned by Bovis 6 miles 
northeast of downtown Dallas, diapers by 
the score were hanging on the line. Lou 
Bovis was Owner and guiding spirit of a 
unique housing development. 

Early in 1946, when Bovis, his wife, and 
two adopted babies were living in one of 
two houses on his land, David Anderson, a 
war veteran, sought to rent the other 
house. He explained. that other landlords 
had balked at the two Anderson children. 
Anderson got the house for $40 a month, 
and Bovis got a new idea in the bargain. 

Bovis divided his property into half- 
acre tracts, and laid plans to build low- 
priced houses. No man to mince words, he 
christened the development Pregnant Val- 
ley and called its main street Maternity 
Row. Houses would rent for $50 a month 
at most. For potential applicants there 
would be just two mandatory qualifica- 
tions: The husband must be a war vet- 
eran, and there must be children— Only if 
a couple were newly married would Bovis 
make an exception. If the newlyweds failed 
to produce, out they went. 

By last week, Pregnant Valley was 
housing ten ex-GI families with diapers 
on the line behind each home. There were 
six frame houses renting for $40 a month 
and two duplexes with each apartment 
renting at $50. Bovis planned to build 
fourteen more houses plus a pool and 
playground when construction costs let up. 

Bovis originally had expected to adopt a 
third child. But last week, Mrs. Bovis 
smilingly told reporters it wouldn’t be 
necessary. She is making her contribution 
to Maternity Row in September. 


WALL STREET: 


Speak of the Devil 


_ As persistently as some Americans be- 
lieve in the devil, others regard Wall Street 
as the den of all economic iniquities, where 
the unsuspecting sucker is shorn of his 
hard-earned dollar by conniving tricksters. 
Yet last week the Securities and Exchange 

mmission, dour guardian of the coun- 


try's security markets, issued a study 


owing it wasn’t so. 
he commission had just completed an 
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..» Lou Bovis and his wife reap a fine crop of babies 


‘exhaustive examination of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange on the fateful 
day of Sept. 3, 1946. On that day the war- 
time bull market in stocks had come to an 
abrupt end in a wild avalanche of selling. 
Within 48 hours the value of stocks listed 
on the exchange had dropped $5,000,000,- 
000. The usual screams of connivance and 
trickery prompted the SEC to make the 
most complete investigation ever under- 
taken of a single day’s trading. 

Last week it issued a 69-page report 
replete with charts, graphs, and statistical 
tables. The conclusion: “Nowhere does it 
appear that the over-all market action 
resulted from planned or concerted action 
by any group; nor do the activities of any 
group seem to have amounted to more 
than the free play of differerit opinions as 
to when to buy or when to sell.” 

Wall Street “insiders” had lost just like 
ordinary investors, the study showed. “In 
the 215 stocks with the largest price de- 
clines of the day, specialists, floor traders, 
and member and non-member firms were, 
on the balance, buyers.” 

That old devil “manipulation,” it 
seemed, was either dead or on vacation. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Coaxial Link: The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. announced last week that 
a 3-inch coaxial cable now links New York- 
with Los Angeles. The hollow, gas-filled 
cable, which cost $7,500,000 ‘to lay, can 
carry 2,400 simultaneous telephone con- 
versations, and is expected to handle the 
first cross-country television programs. 

Money Wanted: To help give a phone 
to everybody who wants one, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. announced it 
would ask its stockholders to approve a 
$354,000,000 debenture issue. The issue 
would put the AT&T well past the halfway 
mark in its $2,000,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram. It would also be the largest single 
offering ever put on the market. 

Pension: The Ford Motor Co. and the 
CIO United Auto Workers ended their 
prolonged negotiations last Thursday by 
signing a two-year agreement. Ford’s 107,- 
000 production workers must now vote to . 
decide whether they would rather have 
six paid holidays and a raise of 1114 cents 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





o our Stockholders: 

Your corporation has always sought 
to be up-to-date, and to act in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of the most 
forward-looking economists and states- 
men. Your corporation seeks only Serv- 
ice, and not profits. We are happy to 
report that in the last calendar year 
we have been of infinite 
Service and have made no 
profits whatever. 

Your corporation has of 
course kept in mind the im- 
portance of constantly boost- 
ing wages. Our workers must 
be paid enough to buy back 
the product we make, which 
consists mainly of nuts and 
bolts. We also wish to boost 
wages to increase the na- 
tional purchasing power. In accordance 
with our understanding of the objec- 
tives of the CIO, we last year granted 
our workers an increase of 15 per cent 
every month over the preceding month. 


N January we made the mistake of 
I announcing our first 15 per cent in- 
crease without consulting the union 
leaders. We were promptly notified by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
that we had been guilty of an unfair 
labor practice in not having engaged 
in collective bargaining. We rectified 
this mistake in February. In our March 
negotiations, however, the union lead- 
ers called our attention to the fact that 
these voluntary raises on our part were 
undermining their position with the 
rank and file, who were beginning to 
ask whether they needed any _ high- 
salaried union leaders at all. The union 
leaders therefore suggested that the 15 
per cent increase ought to be granted 
every month only after they had de- 
manded 30 per cent, so that the wage 
increases each month could appear to 
be wrung from us. We agreed to this 
arrangement as the only one under 


which collective bargaining and a 
strong union organization could be 
preserved. 


In accordance with the demands for 
“full employment” we have naturally 
sought every means by which to make 
more work. For this purpose we have 
hired inefficiency experts and _ spe- 
cialists in unscientific management 
who are able through motion analysis 
to find slower and more complicated 
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ways of doing things and who call at- 
tention to points at which labor-saving 
machinery can be got rid of. Through 
their expert services we are proud to 
announce that we succeeded in raising 
employment 37.2 per cent last year 
with no increase in output whatever. 

We have paid special attention to 
expanding our export sales 
by granting credits to for- 
eign customers. Our com- 
pany economist has pointed 
out to us that it is of no im- 
portance whether or not 
these loans are ever repaid, 
because they enormously in- 
crease our export _ sales. 
Moreover, he points out that 
it will be of particular ad- 
vantage to the country if 
the loans are never repaid at all, be- 
cause in return for our exports there 
will then be no imports to threaten our 
home industries. 

Your corporation has issued a vol- 
ume of bonds during the year which 
greatly exceeds the value of the cor- 
poration’s assets. We consider our bond- 
holders, however, part of our corporate 
family. There is nothing to worry 
about, because as one big family we 
merely owe this debt to ourselves. 

Your corporation has also con- 
tributed outstandingly to the fight 
against inflation. In accordance with 
the President’s request, we have con- 
stantly reduced our prices. As they are 
now far below production costs we feel 
confident that they must be fair. It is 
in the realm of prices, in fact, that your 
corporation has made a great contribu- 
tion not only to prosperity but to eco- 
nomic science. Our company economist 
has long pointed out to us that if we 
constantly reduce prices we will con- 
stantly increase our volume of sales. 
We have found this to be so. We have 
finally found, in fact, that we dispose 
of the greatest volume of goods when 
we charge no price for them at all. 


N this shining record of achievement, 
I your corporation must’ report only 
one fly in the ointment. This, we 
regret to announce, is our last report. 
We are bankrupt and going out of 
business today. 

Signed, 
I. M. N. AppLEpate, 
President 
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an hour, or a 7-cent raise and an old-age 
pension plan. 

Patents: Last week the Parker Pe, 
Co. decided to give its Chinese and Italian 
imitators the choice of a lawsuit or an 
offer of help to make a sound pen. Taking 
the attitude that they are unsuccessful 
small manufacturers rather than crooks, 
the company hoped that its philanthropy 
would pay off. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Linguists: A 72-key electric type- 
writer which writes in four languages, 
including Chinese, and requires no previous 
training, has been developed by Lin Yu- 
tang, Chinese author. With this machine 
a Chinese typist can do in an hour what 
was formerly a day’s work by hand. 

For Shippers: The Pennsylvania Rail. 
road is building compartmented boxcars to 
cut freight damage in partially loaded 
cars. Steel gates and shelves hinged to 
the inside walls divide the cars and pre- 
vent shifting in transit. 

For Industrialists: The U.S. Rubber 
Co. has developed an electric cable that is 
shockproof even though damaged. A fine 
wire embedded in the insulation catches 
the leaking current and turns off the 
power. , 

For Sellers: Bond Displays, Inc., of 
Philadelphia is using three-dimensional 
transparent photographs in colors to give 
its displays an illusion of lifelike depth. 

For Golfers: A golf club with the club 
face set more in line with the shaft than 
usual is announced by Power Plus Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., of Winnipeg. It reportedly 
eliminates “shanking” and increases p-wer 
by reducing the twist on each stroke. 








Flying High: Jane Page, 29, 
pilots a P-38. She'll compete in 
the Bendix Trophy race Aug. 30. 
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TO MEET THE CHANGING REQUIREMENTS of American busi- 
ness, the nation’s banks have developed highly specialized 


lending methods. Most banks have officers who are familiar 
with the financial problems of specific industries, and with the 
various forms of credit which are available to meet these prob- 
lems effectively . . . In cooperating with other banks and in 
serving hundreds of the country’s leading corporations, Bankers 
Trust Company provides credit promptly, and in the form best 


suited to the needs of the customer. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























Salvation by Telephone 


“Hello. Yes, I have a message for you, a 
message that would fit Lady Astor or the 
Duchess of Marlborough as well as you. 
Seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. Do you understand? Read 
your Bible. Love your own husband and 
not somebody else’s—that’s the way to 
keep out of Reno.” 

Call Circle 6-6483 or Circle 6-6484 in 
New York, and you can get the same kind 
of capsule sermon. For almost eight years, 
the Rev. James Jefferson Davis Hall has 
been conducting what he calls his “mar- 
velous telephone ministry.” “Daddy” Hall 
will be 83 on Sept. 18, and he says: “I got 
a religious hypodermic for every man or 
woman who calls. I can tell what size dose 
they need by the way they talk.” 

He claims to have received calls from 
Gloria Vanderbilt Stokowski, Mrs. William 
Randolph Hearst, 34 Roman Catholic 
priests, and countless others. By last 
week, he calculated, he and his assistants 
had answered some 500,000 telephone pleas 
for religious help since he first started 
giving advice by wire in 1939. 

A fire-and-brimstone preacher (“If you 
indulge freely in wine, women, or song, 
Brother, you'll know hell fire”), Mr. Hall 
attended the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical School of Virginia at Alexandria 
and was ordained an Episcopal minister 
in 1895, although he says his only degrees 
are “B.A. for Born Again” and “D.D. for 
Divine Dynamiter.” After several pastor- 
ates, he spent seven years as chaplain at 
a state prison in his native Alabama. “Two 
breaks while I was there,” he says, “taught 
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me a man can be a gangster as easily as a 
preacher if you reverse his engines.” After 
twelve years at rescue missions in Phila- 
delphia and Boston, he went to New York 
in 1922. 

‘Your Sins Will Find You’: Mr. 
Hall’s 25 years in New York have been 
devoted to spreading his old-time religion 
—study the Bible and live by it, be a 
vegetarian, don’t drink alcohol, tea, or 
coffee, and don’t smoke. 

From 1928 to 1937, he spoke every day 
on a corner a few steps from the New 
York Stock Exchange and came to be 
known as the “Bishop of Wall Street.” 
Now, though he still preaches on Broadway 
and around the piers, as well as by phone, 
he goes to Wall Street only on Thursdays. 
He sets out from his headquarters, an old 
brownstone on West 51st Street called 


St. Paul’s House, usually with the chief of 





By phone, on subways, and before Wall Street passers-by “Daddy” Hall expounds that “old 





——_ & dition: 
his five assistants, Creighton Dunlap, and ome 
one of his three women helpers. “comp 

All carry oilcloth signs with such leg. davia. 
ends as “SALOONS A DOOR TO HELL” —which . welt 
they thrust into the bars they pass—anq “ r 
“BE SURE YOUR SINS WILL FIND YOU oUt.” reb | 
Startled subway riders receive advice and ‘ Kop 
sermonettes, and lunchtime strollers in the , Les 
Stock Exchange district get a full-length acke 
sermon. No collection is taken up, but “ 
“friends” may help the work. ‘ ~* 

Heaven by Telephone: “Daddy’ es j 
Hall says his telephone help to sinners “a " 
came about by accident. Early one mor. ns - 
ing in 1939, the phone rang as he lay jj] “ot 
in bed. A man’s voice apologized, and said ca 
he had a wrong number. “Quick as a flash oo 
from heaven,” Mr. Hall recalls, he replied: , “y 
“No, the right number.” He talked to the ice 





man about God, and soon another man, a 
friend of the first, also phoned. Since then, 
the number of calls has kept growing, and 
now averages 2,000 a week, including some 
who call just from curiosity. But neither 
they nor the inevitable gagsters bother 
“Daddy” Hall. After all, he says, “St. Paul 
had nothing like this, did he?” 
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Tiff Over Tito after 
man 
On July 26, seven Protestant clergymen* Most 
left New York by plane for Yugoslavia. noe 
At the personal invitation of Marshal Tito, oti 
they planned to investigate religious con- Bie. 
S) . 
*Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- conv: 
man (Episcopalian), New York; Rev. William H. bran 
Melish (Episcopalian) and Rev. Phillips Packer “s 
Elliott (Presbyterian), both of Brooklyn; Dr. an 
George W. Buckner Jr. (Disciples of Christ), cur- cusec 
rently at Geneva; Dr. Samuel Trexler (Lutheran) : 
of New York; Dr. Emory S. Bucke, editor of Zion's spira 
Herald (Methodist), Boston; and Dr, Claude C. cs 
Williams, director of the People’s Institute of Ap said 
plied Religion, Birmingham, Ala. fore 
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ditions there. During their two-week Tito- 
fnanced visit, reports drifted back to the 
nd M(nited States that the group had found 
“complete freedom of worship” in Yugo- 
s- [i Javia. The Roman Catholic press raged, 
ch ¥ -specially over the Protestants’ statement 
nd Mthat Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac of Za- 
seb had been justly imprisoned because 
nd Hof “crimes against the people.” 
he Last week the controversy savagely 
th TR wracked out into the open. In New York 
ut MH Aug. 17, the clergymen-tourists released 
an official statement in which they reiter- 
Y BBated their belief in complete Yugoslav 
ets TH treedom of religion, saying they found “re- 
ligious edifices everywhere open, services 
being regularly conducted and people free- 


* ly attending.” 
7 The Protestant ministers described their 


“C: B visit to Archbishop Stepinac in Lepoglava 
he JB prison. The Rev. William H. Melish re- 
ported that the archbishop “is in a white- 


€l, I washed room about 12 feet square. It looks 
nd BM more like a monastery room than a prison 
Me PB except that there was a lock on the door. 
her ‘ . . , . 

) He was translating the Bible when we en- 
~ tered. He has been sentenced to sixteen 


years of hard labor. However, he is being 
given preferential treatment.” 

Criticism and Cleavage: Two days 
after the Protestants’ statement, the Ro- 
. Eman Catholic Archbishop of Boston, the 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, hotly de- 
nounced the clergymen as “apologists for 
an anti-democratic, anti-religious dictator- 
ship.” Speaking to a Knights of Columbus 
rep. ( ConVention in Boston, the archbishop 
iH. i branded the report on Archbishop Stepinac 
Dr. #2 an infamous action.” Moreover, he ac- 
cused the churchmen of becoming “con- 
ion’s J spirators in a Communist campaign,” and 
“Ap. fg said they were “hand-picked to defend be- 
fore the American people Tito’s war on 
religion.” 

To add confusion to the fight, a cleavage 
in the Protestant ranks followed on Aug. 
20. Mrs. Natalie Wales Paine, former head 
of Bundles for Britain, attacked Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler for what she called a “white- 
wash” of Tito, and resigned as a sponsor of 
Dr. Shipler’s magazine, The Churchman. 
“I have been shocked,” said Mrs. Paine, 
an Episcopalian, “to discover that The 
Churchman has used its position . . . to 






































Catholic Church on the one hand, while 
on the other to serve as a somewhat per- 
sonal medium for extreme left-wing sup- 
port.” 

Dr. Shipler lashed back at both his 























sations “a tissue of lies,” and called Arch- 
bishop Stepinac a “quisling collaborator 
with Hitler.” Dr. Shipler suggested that 
Roman Catholics go over the same ground 
in Yugoslavia. On Aug. 22 the Rev. 
Edward L. Curran, president of the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, asked 
the Tito government to extend a similar 


‘invitation to seven Roman Catholic 
priests. 
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launch repeated attacks on the Roman. 


assailants. He branded Mrs. Paine’s accu-_ 





“ Imagine me flying ! “ 





“The cargo space was loaded with what they 
call hurry-up items — news photos taken 
within the hour, printed matter, replacement 
parts. All kinds of shippers obviously find 
that the speed of Air Express pays. 


“It would have been cozier if we'd made the 
trip together, Betsy. My companions were 
largely day-old chicks and some chilly 
shrimp. But that door-to-door service — 
at no extra cost — certainly simpli- 

fies things. Next time you're going 
anywhere, insist on Air Express and 
your ‘traveling’ troubles are over.” 


Speci Ai Express-it's Good Business 





“Could you believe it, Betsy 
— they flew me here by Air 
Express. Such speed! Air Ex- 
press goes coast-to-coast over- 
night! Makes my original 
ride look like slow freight. 
And the careful handling I 
received makes Air Express 
ideal for valuable items. 








e@ Low rates — special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. @ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 


e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
full information. Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and International 
Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the United States. 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Fastest delivery — at low rates 





13 lbs. of frozen foods picked up in 
Miami at 10:30 PM on 12th. Delivered 
to consignee 1 PM next day at Indian- 
apolis 1031 miles away in A-1 condi- 
tion. Air Express charge only $13.20! 
a] Other weights, any distance, similarly 
NG inexpensive and fast. 


1927— 20TH YEAR OF GETTING THERE FIRST! —1947 
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POrtable 


HOISTS 

300 Ibs. 

500 Ibs. 
1000 lbs, 


a. 
ind lates Addition to 
the line... 


2000 Ibs. 





ONE MAN HANGS IT 
» +. ready for use 


e Powerful, speedy, safe, efficient. 
Operated with one hand. Variable 
speed from creep to maximum 
rated speed. Write for descriptive, 
fully illustrated folder. 
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Screw Drivers 
& Nut Setters 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4709 Jack Street Grand Haven, Michigan 
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SWIMMING: 


Crystal Cinderellas 


They train in a public swimming pool 
in an unpretentious wooden building in 
San Francisco. Their tutor, Charley Sava, 
is janitor and handy man around the 
place and is paid nothing for coaching and 
training them. 

To convert this into national headlines, 
the “Cinderella Girls” of the Crystal 
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With a 17-point edge over the Multno. 
mah Club of Portland, Ore., the Crystal 
Plunge girls put away their sixth con. 
secutive team championship in National 
AAU outdoor and indoor meets. But Coach 
Sava, a publicity-shy perfectionist, didn’t 
have to tell them that there was a lot of 
work to be done before the 1948 Olympics, 
During the Chicago show, two American 
breast stroke records were badly beaten 
by Nel Van Vliet, a visitor from the 
Netherlands, which mopped up four of the 
six swimming events in the 1936 Olympics, 





San Francisco Chronicle 


The “Cinderella Girls”: Six straight national championships 


Plunge Swimming Club have used the 
wand of hard work. Their daily workouts 
last two hours and include vigorous stroke, 
breathing, and pacing exercises. If their 
arms need developing, Coach Sava makes 
them swim with their feet tied together. 
If their legs are weak, they put in long 
sessions of hanging on to a surfboard and 
kicking their way around the pool. 

Whenever a trip to a championship 
meet is scheduled, they raise the money 
for it themselves by putting on exhibitions. 
Sometimes Coach Sava has to dip into his 
own pocket to make-up the difference. To 
finance their trip to the 1947 National 
AAU women’s outdoor championships in 
Chicago, they staged exhibitions for four 
months. 

Five of the ten girls who made the 
trip were pretty young: Marion Olson, 13; 
Jean Grutzmacher and Margaret Hayes, 
15, and Joan Mallory and Rose Kaufman, 
16. But last week end the Cinderella squad 
showed that it had more than enough. 
Their shapely, 5-foot-11, 156-pound num- 
ber one star, Ann Curtis, scored a triple for 
the fourth straight year by winning the 
100-, 400-, and 800-meter free-style titles. 
When she decided not to defend her 1,500- 
meter free-style championship, it was 
taken over by one of the teammates, 
Marilyn (Sugar) Sahner. 


TENNIS: 


Doubles Troubles 


For Captain Alrick: Man Jr., who hands 
out the playing assignments on the Ameri- 
can Davis Cup tennis team, troubles kept 
coming in pairs. Although Jack Kramer 
and Ted Schroeder had done a fine job in 
the Davis doubles last year, they had 
been whipped twice in invitation tourna- 
ments this summer. The second loss, in- 
curred at Newport, R.I., had been a par- 
ticularly complicating one from a Davis 
assignment standpoint. Their conquerors 
were Gardnar Mulloy and Frank Parker, 
who were to be their teammates on the 
1947 cup squad. 

Last week Billy Talbert, left off the 
team altogether this year, gave Man fur- 
ther reason to regret his acceptance of the 
captaincy. At Chestnut Hill, Mass., Tal- 
bert joined up with Billy Sidwell of Aus- 
tralia to win considerable popular favor 
by knocking off both the Mulloy-Parker 
combination and Australia’s’ No. 1 pair, 
John Bromwich and Colin Long. 

By Saturday night, however, Captain 
Man had a much clearer picture to work 
with. In the national doubles finals, Kramer 
and Schroeder disposed of Talbert and Sid- 
well in straight sets to win the title for 
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the third time. Most critics thought that 
settled the question of the doubles assign- 
ment for the Americans’ cup defense 
against Australia beginning Aug. 30 at 
Forest Hills, N. Y. ° 


TRAPSHOOTING: 


Handy Man with a Gun 


Whatever you might be looking for, you 
were pretty sure to find it in the $10,000 
Grand American Handicap, the nation’s 
foremost trapshooting event. The record 
field of 1,830 at Vandalia, Ohio, last week 
ranged from the 11-year-old lion hunter, 
Elaine Monesmith, to 85-year-old Charlie 
(Sparrow) Young, who has fired in every 
one of the 48 Grand Americans that have 
been held since 1900. In between, there 
were socialites, day laborers, businessmen, 
trappers, and farmers. , 

Hugh Crossen, a 41-year-old gunner 
from Gardiner, Mont., was a typical West- 
ern rancher—ruddy, sandy-haired, and 
slope-shouldered. He also owns a tavern, 
runs a sporting-goods business, and likes 
to hunt elk and duck in Canada and 
pheasant in North Dakota. Experts con- 
sider him a “snap shooter’—a man who 
fires too quickly. 

But after he won the Grand American 
last Saturday, cracking 99 out of 100 
targets from the 22-yard line, Crossen’s 
cash haul was good evidence that he 
thought more of his trapshooting than he 
pretended. In addition to the $1,000 first 
prize he cleaned up approximately $6,000 
by backing himself heavily. © 


FOOTBALL: 


Stars in the Heat 


Nearly 200,000 ticket applicants had to 
be turned down. The 105,840 who did get 
in came from 38 states to see a football 
game played in a heat wave. 

Cynics wondered why. For the four- 
teenth annual All-Star game at Soldier 
Field in Chicago last Friday night, the 
Chicago Bears were prohibitive favorites; 
they had played in five of these contests 
without losing one. During the rehearsal 
period, moreover, half of the All-Stars’ 60- 
man squad had to be treated for injuries 
and ailments. As usually happens with 
such squads, some of the stars weren’t in 
good shape and others arrived too late to 
assimilate Coach Frank Leahy’s plays. 

But they: had enterprising speed, and 
neither the 94-degree heat nor the Bears’ 
230-pound line was able to take it out of 
them. Star of the All-Stars’ ultimate 16 
to 0 victory: stubby Buddy Young of 
Illinois, who’ weighs 165 pounds and 
gained 165 yards, setting up two touch- 
downs. He didn’t think anything extraor- 
dinary had happened: “This Chicago 
club couldn’t have beaten last year’s Notre 
Dame team.” 
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RED SEAL F-226 
Closed power unit. Bare engines and 
open power units are also available. 


Likely as not, Red Seal engines add a lot to the fun you 
have at the Fair. They power the "rides", furnish current for 
lights, and do many other jobs. They work out best from the 
standpoint of the concessionaire, too, because they have the 
in-built sturdiness to stand up under rough handling and all- 
weather operation. Red Seal reliability under the most 
exacting types of use may make all the difference between 
the operator's profit or loss at a given stand. 


In other applications — on the farm, in the factory, on the 
highway — Red Seal engines are turning in similar records 
for reliability, low upkeep cost, and all-round satisfaction. 
The broad line of Continental Red Seal engines, ranging 
from !/2 to 160 h.p., includes one or more models exactly 
matched to your needs. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR 
TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 














FEET HURT | 


QUICK RELIEF 


Pains, tenderness, 

cramps, burning or 

callouses at the ball 

of the foot nearly al- 

ways result when your 

Metatarsal Arches 

weaken and fall. For 

quick relief from this distressing foot trouble, 

be fitted with Dr. Scholl’s Metatarsal Arch 
Supports. They are light, resilient 
and can be adjusted as the con- 
dition of your arches improve. So 
scientifically designed, they feel 
as if they were molded to your feet. 
At Shoe, Department Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops 
in principal cities. For FREE 
Foot Booklet and address of 
local dealer, write Dr. Scholl’s, 
Inc., Dept. ASK, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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WEW ~ WONDERFUL Zoro Edge 
PARING KNIFE . 


The handiest knife in every kitchen. A 
3-inch stainless steel blade with a 
durable red Polystrene 
handle—a handle that 

will hold. 


You’ll love it! 

Send this ad with 25c. 

Order No. P-3"-R. 

n ir | K UT FREMONT 
OHIO 








does your club 
discuss questions 
like these? 


What's happening insideJapan? 


Is a healthy U.S. trade the basis 
of world prosperity? 


What are the pros and cons of 
national health insurance ? 


What should be done about the 
teacher shortage? 


The 9,000 member clubs of NEWSWEEK’s 
Club Bureau who debate these and other 
topics of the day rely on NEWSWEEK’s 
monthly Platforms for essential background 
information and impartial pro and con 
discussion. Write for the Club Bureau bro- 
chure for complete details about timely 
Platform and other free Club Bureau serv- 
ices. 


NEWSWEEK CLUB BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N Y. 
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Joe and Yale and the GOP 


by JOHN LARDNER 


IFE in New York State is by no means 
the same for Joe Louis under the 
Yale-Republican administration of Ed- 
die Eagan, the present chief boxing 
commissioner, as it was in the old days, 
in the Democratic-National Guard re- 
gime of the late Gen. John J. Phelan. 

I pointed out once before that fights 
in New York are now scored 
by a Yale system. The sys- 
tem is called 1-2-3-4. I learn 
from a high musical source 
that fox trots are scored in 
the same way, but to Colonel 
Eagan, 1-2-3-4 means only 
Yale. They used to grade 
Yale students by that meth- 
od, whenever a student hap- 
pened to go there, and the 
colonel figures that if it was 
good enough to flunk an old Eli in 
trigonometry, then it is good enough 
for the knuckle-eaters in Madison 
Square Garden. 

The first Louis fight with Billy Conn 
occurred before Colonel Eagan and the 
Republicans took over boxing in New 
York. Under the old Democratic, non- 
Yale rules, Louis was losing that one 
on points before the thirteenth round, 


-when he prudently knocked Conn out. 


The second Louis-Conn fight was scored 
by the Yale-Republican-fox trot system, 
even though the boys fought at a waltz 
tempo for seven rounds. Louis led that 
one all the way. Colonel Eagan likes to 
point out to Louis how much better 
life is in Yale-Republican times than 
it was under the Democrats. 


HE scoring system, however, is just 
Tone change. On Nov. 14 of this year, 
the colonel will demonstrate still an- 
other point of Republican strategy, 
namely, how a heavyweight champion 
can lose without losing his title. 

As you may have heard, Louis at that 
time will meet an opponent named 
Jersey Joe Walcott, a former sparring 
partner of his, the father of six other 
Jersey Walcotts, who says that he once 
licked Louis in training camp. I saw 
Jersey Joseph spar with the champion 
and detected no signs of the cataclysm 
he mentions, but it is an interesting 
theory. 

The most interesting thing about the 
Louis-Walcott fight is that if Louis is 
outpointed, he will continue to be rec- 
ognized as heavyweight champion of 


the world in New York State and also 
at Yale, which is temporarily a station 
on the N.Y. line. Harvard, Notre 
Dame, Iraq, Alaska, and 47 states may 
switch their allegiance to Walcott, but 
in Eagan territory the big guy will 
still be champ. 

Whether you know it or not, this is 
not only a powerful example 
of what the imagination can 
do, but a sharp departure 
from the Democratic policy 
of the late General Phelan. 
The Democrats held that the 
heavyweight title is on the 
line every time the champion 
fights. They almost got a 
fellow named Johnny Davis 
killed as a consequence. 

The case came up in 1944, 
when Louis, still in the Army, was given 
a furlough to fight a few exhibition 
matches here and there. The other 
states of the union made no ruling in: 
advance on these “exhibitions,” prefer- 
ring not to meet trouble half way. 
However, the tour wandered into the 
State of New York at one point, where 
Louis was booked to spar with Davis 
in Buffalo, and General Phelan rose to 
meet the issue with both guns blazing. 

“If Louis loses to this chap,” bawled 
the general, “he loses his title. That is 
the law.” 

That was the law of the Democrats, 
and it amounted to a potential death 
sentence for Johnny Davis, for it meant 
that Louis had to knock Johnny out— 
he could not afford to let the thing go 
the limit of three rounds and take a 
chance on a near-sighted decision. Mr. 
Davis murmured privately that he had 
no designs on the title, and would waive 
all claims on N.Y. justice. That got 
him nowhere. He had to be knocked 


out, and he was knocked out, quick. 


HE Yale-Republican explanation of 

Louis immunity in the forthcoming 
Walcott fight is that a title fight in New 
York must be advertised for fifteen 
rounds. This one is advertised for ten. 
Democrats regard it as a GOP favor to 
Louis for backing Willkie in 1940, but 
Louis regards it as no such thing. In 
fact, it is really Joe’s idea. He feels that 
Walcott should not be dignified as an 
official contender. And he may be right. 
He is certainly in a position to prove 
his point. 
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De Luxe: 
specially 
elegant... 
uncommon. 
WEBSTER 


HIRAM 4 
WALKER | 


8 


= SINCE 88 


WALKER’S DELUXE sé: a straight Bourbon whiskey, 6 years old; 


elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 





©1947, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, IIL. 86 Proof 











PRESTIGE 


Because no other radio-phonograph 


so excels in acoustical performance 
and furniture styling, Magnavox 
leadership is recognized every- 
where. 14 superb models range in 
price from $187 to $750. The May- 
fair (illustrated above) $198.50. 
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Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 








WELL EING 


1 
(HALFONTE — 
HADDON HALL 


On the boardwalk—1000 Rooms 
Atlantic Gity 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Ownership-management for more than 50 years 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4772-1, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
72 








Miss Truman’s Public 


Just what date history will select for 
the official debut of a coloratura soprano 
named Margaret Truman, only child of 
Harry S. Truman, 33rd President of the 
United States, is as yet unclear. On 
March 16, 1947, Miss Truman made her 
radio debut over the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. with the Detroit Symphony un- 
der Karl Krueger (Newsweek, March 
24). Except for a small group of officials, 
friends, and press, she had no live 
audience. 

Last week, on Saturday night, Aug. 23, 
Miss Truman, appearing at the Hollywood 
Bowl with conductor Eugene Ormandy 
and the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, made 
what was termed her “public” debut. This 
time she was seen and heard by some 
15,000 people, second largest audience at 
the Bowl this season. Still to come, how- 
ever, is Miss Truman’s “concert” debut 


at which, by custom, she will be expected ° 


to carry an entire program of song, ac- 
companied only by a piano. This debut* 
is now scheduled for sometime in October 
in Pittsburgh—after Margaret returns 
with her parents from South America. 





*Miss Truman’s concert debut was originally 
scheduled for May 20 in Pittsburgh, but was can- 
celed because of the illness of the President’s 
mother. 


MUSIC 





I 


For her Bowl program, Miss Truman 
tackled numbers which ranged from the 
arias “Voi Che Sapete” from Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and the very 
tricky “La Fauvette” from Gretry’s 
“Zemire and Azor” to Haydn’s “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” and “My 
Hero” from “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
Since the Hollywood Bowl uses an ampli- 
fying system, the Los Angeles critics, like 
the rest of the nation at the time of Miss 
Truman’s radio debut, had to base their 
judgments on what they heard via the 
microphone. 

Both inipressions and opinions echoed 
what had been said before. Miss Tru- 
man herself made a most favorable im- 
pression. Her charm and simple manner 
were admired; her courage applauded. 
But, said the critics, her singing was 
not what it ought to be, or showed that 
it could be. Commenting on “technical 
defects,” Albert Goldberg of the Los 
Angeles Times said:. “It is not yet a per- 
fectly trained voice.” Patterson Greene of 
The Examiner spoke in even plainer 
language: “Miss Truman’s performance, 
though pleasant, was not distinguished. 
I felt though that it might have been. 
Her shortcomings can perhaps be charged 
off, not ‘to lack of innate ability, but to 
faulty schooling . Good. technique 


can be imparted by good teachers. That 





Newsweek—O. C, Sweet 


Margaret Truman’s “public” debut was marred by “technical defects” 


Newsweek 
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Miss Truman may find one is foremost 
among my. good wishes for her.” 

How this would sit with Mrs. Margaret 
Armstrong Strickler of Kansas City, Miss 
Truman’s forceful and ambitious teach- 
er and constant companion, remained to 
be seen—and heard. 


Music to Read About 


The 80,000 subscribers of the Saturday 
Review of Literature are due for a sur- 
prise this week. With the Aug. 30 issue, 
and with the weekly’s final issue each 
month hereafter, will come Recordings, 
the SRL’s fat new monthly section de- 
voted to phonograph records and _ allied 
musical subjects. Free to all SRL sub- 
scribers as a part of the parent magazine, 
Recordings, which ran to 24 pages in the 
first issue, will also be made available as 
| a separate publication to music shops, 
book stores, and any others who want to 
distribute it’ to patrons. . 
| It is not strange that the Saturday Re- 
| view should want to stamp the phono- 
graph record field with the same hallmark 
of prescience it applies to books and pub- 
lishing. Consciousness that book buyers and 
record collectors are at least first cousins, 
if not brothers, has been growing every 
year. A recent survey showed that 74 out 
of 505 booksellers already run record de- 
partments. Of the remaining 431, 46 said 
that they were considering installing them. 
Similarly, many music stores have dis- 
covered that the addition of a specialized 
music-book department also stimulated 
interest and sales in both fields. 

What interests the bookseller naturally 
interests the Saturday Review. And per- 
haps the SRL realizes more keenly than 
the trade how fast the record market is 
expanding. It is estimated that 300,000,- 
000 disks were bought last year and that 
400,000,000 will be purchased this year. 
Trade figures place the nation’s phono- 
graphs at about 7,000,000, of which a high 
per cent are outdated. By 1949, it is 
thought the total will be 11,000,000. To 
become an authority in a field so full of 
potentialities will, the SRL hopes, bring 
added power, prestige, and income. 

All This and Osear Too: As editor 
of Recordings, the SRL chose 39-year-old 
Irving Kolodin of The New York Sun. 
First critic of the paper and its record re- 
viewer since he began its review column 
in 1936, Kolodin has been with The Sun 
since 1932, where he will also continue. 
His book, A Guide to Recorded Music, is 
a standard text. He has followed recorded 
music closely since the early ’20s, and he 
is known as a man who speaks his mind 
freely. 

Besides editing, Kolodin will review the 
serious music. In Recordings there also 
are departments handling popular disks, 
jazz, children’s records, and importations. 
And there is a page called “Scratching the 
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At Antioch College a Negro teaches music classes, while a colored Detroit social-work instructor counsels a student 


The Negro Professor 


A dozen or so years before Abraham 
Lincoln wrote his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, a 31-year-old Negro named Charles 
L. Reason arrived one autumn day in the 
small upstate New York town of Mce- 
Grawville. His reputation as a capable 
teacher of mathematics had preceded him, 
and at the station he was greeted by a 
delegation of officers New York 
Central College. 

In the next three years scores of white 
students discovered that Reason’s ability 
had not been exaggerated. This month the 
latest (October) issue of Ebony, Negro 
picture magazine, recalls Reason’s pioneer- 
ing in a five-page layout titled “Negro 
Profs at White Colleges.” Ebony’s reason 
‘for the splash: 62 Negroes currently are 
on the faculties of 25 white or predomi- 
nantly white colleges. 

The Pitiful Few: Ebony estimates 
there are 3,000 Negroes in the United 
States who list their calling as “college 
teacher,” but that of this number only 
78 have ever taught in white schools. They 
have held jobs at one time or another in 
43 Northern colleges, either as full-time 
professors or temporary lecturers. 

Currently the University of Illinois 
leads, with 6 Negro instructors and 4 re- 
search assistants on its medical and dental 
school staffs. Some others tabulated by 
Ebony include Roosevelt‘ College (Chica- 
go), 7; City College (New York). 5: 
Brooklyn College, New York University, 
and the New School of Social Research 
(an adult educational institution in New 
York), 4 each; Hunter College (New 
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York), and the University of Chicago, 3 
each. Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Rutgers, 
Smith, Iowa, and Minnesota have one 
sach. 

For capable Negro teachers, Ebony 
notes, the battle to get jobs in white col- 
leges has been a long uphill struggle. More 
than a year ago the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund sent out 500 letters to college presi- 
dents in 30 Northern states, but only 20 
per cent bothered to reply. 

Ebony notes that the prestige of teach- 
ing at a white college is a bigger induce- 
ment than the money received and makes 
these observations on Negro teachers in 
colleges: 
> At Wayne University, Detroit, the heav- 
iest teaching load in the medical school 
last term was carried by Dr. Charles Wes- 
ley Buggs, a faculty member for four 
years. 
> The Negro teacher with the longest ex- 
perience in a white school is the Chicago- 
born Dr. William Augustus Hinton, 63, 
member of the Harvard University Medi- 
cal School faculty since 1915. 
® The best-publicized Negro teacher is the 
story-telling poet, Sterling Brown, who 
taught English at Vassar in the autumn 
of 1945. 


Kultur 


In Hamburg, Germany, German school- 
teachers and toy manufacturers, discuss- 
ing the influence of toys on education at a 
Cultural League conference, decided that 
toy tanks, guns, and soldiers ought to go. 
The reason: lead soldiers, toddlers’ uni- 
forms, toy rifles, model guns, and submar- 
ines encourage militarism. 


Ebony Photos 


Infiltrated Arithmetics 


How much political, social, and econom- 
ic propaganda can. be written into arith. 
metic textbooks? In San Francisco last 
week the California State Board of Edv- 
cation decided the answer was “Plenty.” 

The agitating question arose as the 
board discussed two textbooks, “Arith- 
metic We Use” and “Making Sure of 
Arithmetic,’ for use in the third to 
eighth grades. Chief critics of the books 
were Mrs. E. K. Sttong of Palo Alto and 
Joseph P. Loeb of Los Angeles, board 
members. Chief criticism: Trying to teach 
arithmetic in terms of real-life situations 
too frequently gave pathetic pictures of 
life in the United States. 

The board, therefore, ordered these and 
other deletions before accepting the books: 
> “One-third of our people are poorly 
housed.” (Mrs. Strong felt this was prob- 
ably true, but the idea was likely to stir 
up trouble.) 
> “What were the horse and buggy days?” 
(The query was used in a textbook dis- 
cussion of changing transportation modes, 
but Mrs. Strong remembered it “as a term 
of reproach by President Roosevelt against 
the Republicans,” and reasoned children 
might ask their parents what it meant, 


thus again stirring up trouble.) 


> “Slums and slum clearance.” 

Trade names also were ordered rechris- 
tened. A Constellation became a “mod- 
ern transport plane.” 

“T am not against the inclusion of con- 
troversial material in textbooks when 
it is an integral part of the subject mat- 
ter,” said Mrs. Strong. “But if you're 
going to have ‘acts, they must be facts.” 


Newsweek, September 1, 1947 
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PLANTS 


There’s a simple, sensible way 
for management men and small- 
business executives to avoid the 
“grief” of new-construction short- 
ages, bottlenecksand uncertainties. 

Your purchase or lease of suit- 
able—or easily adaptable—Gov- 
ernment-owned properties can get 
your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker and on 
a favorable competitive cost basis. 

Strategically-located, modern, 
well-built plants and other facili- 
ties are ready and waiting for you 


Room 137—131 Indiana Ave.—Washington 25, D.C. 
Regional Offices: Atlanta ¢ Birmingham Boston 
Charlotte « Chicago e¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 
Denver e Detroit ¢ Grand Prairie, Tex. « Helena 
Houston e Jacksonville e Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Little 
Rock « Les Angeles e Louisville ¢ Minneapolis 
Nashville « New Orleans e« New York « Omaha 
Philadelphia ¢ Portland e Richmond «¢ St. Louis 
Salt Lake City ¢ San Antonio e San Francisco 
Seattle « Spokane e Tulsa 


pe? 


the plant you 


need may be ready 


and wailing 


Investigate ready-built, 


ready-to-occupy production 


facilities available now 


to bid on now. Space units for 
50-man businesses, giant indus- 
trial plants, marine terminal sites 
—properties suited to almost any 
kind of manufacturing or com- 
mercial enterprise. One or more 
of these may well be exactly what 
you are looking for . . . or capable 
of conversion to your needs with 
minimum functional changes. 
Save yourself time, worry and 
money. Check with us before you 
attempt to build. Send for your 
free copy of the new Plantfinder. 


Consider the advantages of the 
many properties listed and de- 
scribed. Then phone, wire or write 


our nearest Regional Office for 


further information—or for an 


appointment to inspect facilities 
that may meet your requirements. 


NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 


Describes immediately 
available properties—lists 
others soon to be made 
available—indexed, cross- 
indexed for your conven- 
ience. Write for free copy 
—to the address listed 
below . . . on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE 


OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





YOU 
_ go along with 


your mail! 





ir Yes, you go along with 
your mail. Your signature, your 
thoughts and the paper—all three— 
represent you. Make certain your 
message is conveyed on the finest - 
paper. For, like a well-designed pack- 
age inviting reception to its contents, 
fine letterhead paper creates a whole- 
some reception . . . enhancing what 
you say, reflecting your good taste. 
Hold the letters you sign to the light. 
See if the watermark says “‘all three’ 
as portrayed below—that’s Fox River's 
quality guarantee for the finest in 
letterhead paper. Ask your printer. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


“ 


OUR WATERMARK © 
is your quality guarantee 


eee 


Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 


] COTTON FIBRE 


9 100- 75-50 or 25% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by FoxX River’ 












Big Chief No Pants 


Nine years ago, when Elizabeth Tracy 
was working for the WPA, she painted a 
30-foot mural in the Medford, Mass., city 
hall. In the foreground were two nude In- 
dians. Blue-nose critics demanded the In- 
dians be clothed. Miss Tracy refused. 

Last week Miss Tracy went back to 
Medford to retouch a few scarred spots on 
her work. Aldermen hopefully suggested 
that she repair her original omission and 
put pants on the Indians. Again Miss 
Tracy said no. “The painting represents a 
period of history,” she said, “and is his- 
torically accurate.” - 


With Courage for Hands 


A year ago curious Germans wandered 
through a unique one-man art exhibition 
in Bad: Nauheim. The walls were hung 
with sketches of whimsical animals, bitter 
cartoons, and ink-and-water-color illustra- 
tions for the works of Cervantes, Balzac, 
and Goethe. Critics praised the great depth 
of the drawings. Enthusiastic admirers 
predicted that their creator would soon 
rank among Germany’s top illustrators. 
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The bespectacled artist, a former Frank. 
















furt caricaturist, was grateful. He thanked Con 
the visitors with a shy nod of his head, The 
for he was unable to shake hands. Cay| Metro 
Fischer lost both hands in a bombing raid With | 
at Fulda in 1945. ati 

When doctors found him lying in the 83,000 
debris, Fischer begged them to save his eth 
right arm. There was nothing to save. Jy seal 
the overcrowded Fulda hospital Fischer te 
stared at the ceiling and meditated the ree 
words believed to have been said by the . - 
great Raphael: that he would, if need be, et 





have painted without using his hands, 
Back in his home, the 45-year-old artist 

surprised his wife by asking her to arrange 

pens, pencils, and brushes before him, 


















































Stooping down, he gripped a pencil in his Ab 
teeth and moved it in shaking strokes ‘85° 
across the paper. Four months after the ™Y! 
raid he drew a lion’s head on a postcard, § "8 ° 
marked it “Opus One,” and mailed it tog 0. 
a friend. films 

Since then Carl Fischer has drawn hun. ™¢ 
dreds of sketches. His keen imagination, J °" A 
memory, and classical literature provide Holl 
his subjects. A Stuttgart publisher is re} ™@ 
leasing a series of children’s books which § ¢Y® 
Fischer has illustrated. Experts say his YP 
done-without-hands work is finer than any take 
he did before the war. port 

Last week, reproductions of his draw- PO 
ings were made available in the United § 2" 
States. Fischer’s success story had been J ? A 
reported in the European edition of The fror 
Stars and Stripes, Army newspaper for san 
occupation troops. “Fischer was afraid,” § > € 
the paper said, “that in spite of whatever § wo 
merits his paintings might have they § > 
would be judged as the compositions of an § tim 





artistic freak. Hundreds turned out to see 
what a handless artist could produce, but 
the critics among them agreed that the 
merits of the painter spoke for themselves 
and his courage might well be an* example 
for crippled veterans the world over.” 


























































With “Society’s Newest Game” Fischer satirizes postwar Germany 
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Weekend Photos 


Newsweek 
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Coming With the Wind 


The most popular movie in the world is 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s super epic, “Gone 
With the Wind.” Since its premiére in At- 
lanta on Dec. 16, 1939, an aggregate of 
85,000,000 -persons—23,000,000 of them 
foreign—have paid $32,000,000 to see this 
winner of ten Academy Awards. Not 
content with this record, M-G-M polled 
moviegoers, found 24 per cent (mainly 
youngsters) had not seen the film, and 
announced plans to reissue it in September. 


Super Colossal Economies 


Already suffering from a more-than- 
seasonal box-office slump, the American 
movie industry last week was clearly worry- 
ing over the loss of all or part of the $60,- 
000,000-plus annual profit from showing its 
films in Britain. While hopefully awaiting 
modifications in Britain’s 75 per cent tax 
on American films (NEwsweEErk, Aug. 18), 
Hollywood began loudly talking of a 
“major economy wave.” The words, how- 
ever, sounded like typical Hollywood 
hyperbole beside the few cautious steps 
taken last week. The chief economies re- 
ported: 
> One studio laid off nine publicity writers 
and closed its private club for executives. 
> Another released 165 “back-lot workers” 
from its payroll running into the thou- 
sands. 

P Others ordered cessation of overtime 
work “except in emergencies.” 

> One fired two employes serving as full- 
time chauffeurs for company executives. 


Dead or Alive 


Reporting on movie houses’ troubles 
from slow business, the theatrical journal 
Variety last week told how Lawrence 
Wilder solved the problem in his Milton, 
N.D., theater. He shows films only at 
night. In the afternoon he rents out his 
theater as a funeral parlor. 


Hillbilly Tda 


There is a certain morbid fascination 
about “Deep Valley,” the story of a back- 
ward mountain girl who falls in love with 
an escaped convict. Its chief strength, how- 
ever, lies in an excellent cast, who keep 
the story reasonably believable. 

The characters are as depressing a crew 
‘as can be found above ground. Henry Hull 
plays a shiftless and surly farmer addicted 
to slugging his family. At one point he ap- 
parently overdid this, because when the 
picture opens his wife (Fay Bainter). has 
been in bed upstairs for several - years, 
refusing either to mové a muscle or speak 
to her husband. Their daughter (Ida 
Lupino) carries food to her mother, does 
the household chores, and cooks for her 
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Lupino and Clark in their hideout 


father. She speaks—when she speaks at 
all—with a stammer, induced by the strain 
of living as a bewildered go-between. Her 
only recreation is an occasional romp 
through the woods with her dog. 

Into this sylvan hell come Wayne Mor- 
ris, a highway engineer, and Dane Clark, 
a road-gang convict who, it seems, would 
be a nice guy if only he didn’t kill people. 

Clark escapes from the road gang and 
has a minor fling with Miss Lupino, which, 
brief though it is, is enough to cure her 
stammer. One by one the other problems 
straighten themselves out, and it is left 
open to merciful doubt whether Morris 
gets Miss Lupino after Clark is killed. 
(Deep Vauiey. Warner Brothers. Henry 
Blanke, producer. Jean Negulesco, director.) 


Pair of Tights for Betty 


To give whatever credit is possible, 
“Mother Wore Tights” is a good picture 
for Betty Grable fans. It gives Miss 
Grable a chance to sing, dance, and, as 
the title implies, show off her legs to their 
best advantage, Beyond that, it is little 
more than an uneventful and sentimental 
story about the life of a vaudeville team, 
taken pretty directly from Miriam 
Young’s book of the same name, written 
about her parents. It seems hardly fair 


Does your 
business 
NEED MORE 
MONEY 
QUICKLY? 


Our Commercial Financing Plan 
gives you more money than usual 
sources will lend. Yet you may find 
the cost of using our Plan so low that 
you would have to secure a rate of 
4% per annum, or less, on a com- 
mercial time loan to keep the cost 
comparable. That’s why manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have used the 
plan to a.total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five 

years ... and why more than three 
times as many business firms have 
adopted it in 1947 as did during 

the same period of 1945. 


Mair coupon below for our 
new book, “A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business.” 
Gives dollars and cents 
comparisons of the low 
cost of money under our 
Commercial Financing Plan 
vs. Time Loans, case histories, facts, 
figures. No cost. No obligation. Mail 
coupon to nearest office listed below. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
Los ANGELES 14, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 






i COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
| COMPANY 


(6 apital and Surplus $80,000,000 
BALTIMORE y 


ee 


Gentlemen: 
Send me “A Better Way to Finance | 
Your Business.” This does no 


gate me in any way. : 


OFF VC! : 
| City oO, MMe bee 4 


i Et a ne 
OFFICES IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES 





OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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A leggy Betty Grable plays in a movie Grable fans will like 


to criticize a screen biography for sticking 
too closely to the truth, but the fact re- 
mains that the story line is choppy and 
completely devoid of dramatic interest. 
Some of the musical numbers are pleas- 
ant enough, though hardly sensational, and 
Miss Grable is agreeably abetted by Dan 
Bailey, as her dancing husband. If 
“Mother” was intended just for Grable 
enthusiasts, then it can be called a success; 
for audiences in general, it is disappoint- 
ingly thin. (Morner Wore Ticuts. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Lamar Trotti, producer. 
Walter Lang, director. Technicolor.) 


Pygmalion in the Hebrides 


Still in top form, J. Arthur Rank’s Pres- 
tige Pictures (“Brief Encounter,” “This 
Happy Breed”) has turned out another 
minor masterpiecee—‘I Know Where I’m 





Livesey, Hiller in British import 
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Going.” If the title sounds awkward, the 
rest of the production assuredly is not. 
This charming picture of a greedy girl’s 
reform displays the effortless grace, drive, 
and coordinated pace of a thoroughbred 
jumper. 

From youth, Joan Webster (Wendy 
Hiller) has known where she was going, 
and has got what she wanted. That is, 
until she journeys to Kiloran, a tiny Hebri- 
dean island off the Scottish coast, to wed 
her wealthy fiancé. Stopped short within 
sight of her goal by violent storms, Joan 
finds sanctuary on the Isle of Mull, where 
her hard little soul undergoes a severe 
jolting from contact with an assortment 
of earthy individualists. They have little 
money but a wealth of contentment. 

Chief among these is Torquil MacNeil 
(Roger Livesey), the visiting laird of 
Kiloran, who subjects this waspish lass to 
such unmaterialistic experiences as folk- 
dancing, falconry, a haunted castle, and 
the untrammeled furies of whirlpools and 
ancient curses. Such indoctrination slowly 
splinters Joan’s resistance, until finally she 
absorbs something of the sterling quality 
of this proud and barren land. But she still 
half-stubbornly refuses to admit she does 
not know where she is’ going. 

Whether spouting Gaelic folklore or 
satirizing arrogant mainlanders, the sup- 
porting cast is excellent, particularly 
Pamela Brown and Finlay Currie. Livesey, 
as usual, is superb, and Miss Hiller, of 
“Pygmalion” renown, acts so well that it 
is a pity she is not seen,more often. 

Unlike most screen treatments of char- 
acter development, “I Know Where I’m 
Going” is an organic whole. The writer- 
producer-director team of Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger has modified fan- 


ap 


tasy into whimsey and tastefully inter. 
woven the symbokism and sentiment with 
magnificent photography and dour humor, 
Whatever your taste, this British import 
is likely to impress you as a masterpiece of 
powerful simplicity and one of the year’s 
finest films. (I KNow Wuere I’m Gorng, 
Prestige Pictures. Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger, producers-directors,) 


Gangster Mature 


Ordinarily, the admonition “Don’t stick 
your nose in, Buster, we’re talking” could 
not pass for scintillating chatter. When 
snarled at a sulky gun moll in “Kiss of 
Death,” however, it has a brutal and au- 
thentic ring. So do the story, the acting, 
and the direction. 

Written by Ben Hecht and Charles Led- 
erer, and filmed entirely in New York 
State, this suspenseful gangster film traces 
the vicissitudes of a convict (Victor Ma- 
ture) who turns stool pigeon when it 
gradually dawns on him that crime in- 
variably pays off in prison sentences or 
worse. Unfortunately, Mature’s betrayal 
of a.smirking, semi-psychopathic thug 
(Richard Widmark) backfires when a 
jury discounts the evidence. 

From here on in, Mature, now on pa- 
role and working as a bricklayer, ekes out 
a queasy existence waiting for the re-. 
venge all renegades sweat out. How he 
finally thwarts his stalking adversary pro- 
vides one of the most satisfying winner- 
take-all windups in the annals of movie 
crime. 

Surmounting his initial handicap as a 
matinee type and “beautiful hunk of 
man,” Mature, as in “My Darling Clem- 
entine,” again proves that he really can 
act. Equally top-notch are such canny 
character actors as Taylor Holmes, playing 
a shrewd shyster, and Widmark, hitherto 
a Broadway juvenile. (Kiss or Deratu. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Fred Kohlmar, 
producer. Henry Hathaway, director.) 


Mature clinches in “Kiss of Death” 
Newsweek, September 1, 1947 





Ektuchrome Photo by Pagano 


One of a series describing Cyanamid'’s many activities. 


“Here's one you'll have to grow into!” 


Yes, here’s a wool shirt that stands little 
chance of becoming a “hand-me-down” 
because of shrinkage. It is “LANASET* 
Resin Processed” for shrinkage control! 
That means it can be tossed right into the 
tub with the family wash ...and = laun- 
dered many times without worrying that 
it will shrink out of shape or become too 
small, 

You'll be seeing more and more LAN ASET 
Resin processed woolens. For LAN ASET 
treated wool dresses, blouses, suits, bath- 
ing suits, sport shirts—even blankets—ean 
he washed, with only ordinary care, with- 
out fear of harmful shrinkage, or loss of 
shape or texture. Naturally, such “carefree 
woolens” are a joy to own, and a pleasure 
lor every store to sell, because they keep 


MOLDING 


their fit better and give you longer service rials. Here is still another example of how 
and more real value for your money. Cyanamid serves both industry and the 
LANASET treated woolens are on saleat = public in “molding the future through 
better stores from coast to coast, although — chemistry.” 
the quantities are still too limited 
to meet the increasing demands. 
You can identify them by the 
“LANASET Resin” tag or label. 
ANASET Resin treatment for 
wool shrinkage control is a remark- 
able process developed in the re- 
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search laboratories of American 
Cyanamid Company. It is the first 
really effective method of control- 
ling wool shrinkage and is a tri- 
umph of Cyanamid research in 
adapting melamine resins to the 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
treatment of woolen textile mate- 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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Deserts Will Bloom Through Atomic Power 


EW “BREAD BASKETS” of the world can grow where 
only sand and scrub had been. Harnessed atomic energy will 
transform deserts into rich fruit and grain country... provide 
power to tap subterranean water for irrigation, power to run 
machines, to operate utilities. Already Atomic scientists are 
adapting the world’s newest wonder to this peacetime use. 
ie? = * 

MONG the good things of life, Americans by the millions rate 
high the wholly unique Canadian whisky they order by 
name — Seagram's V.O. This /ightest of all Canadian whiskies, this 

clean-lasting imported blend is Canadian whisky at its glorious best. 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 


Bate Seagram's V0, Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 




















The Age of Canby 


Henry Seidel Canby has been knee-deep 
in American literary history for some 40 
years. As teacher, critic, and editor, and 
{nally as chairman of the board of judges 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, he swung 
over in slow, easy stages from the purely 
academic life to one of active participation. 
And always he kept his finger on the pulse, 
sometimes strong, sometimes weak, of the 
nation’s writers. 

Canby has set down the story of this 
metamorphosis in “American Memoir,” a 
genial, engaging, and perceptive book, 
only slightly overladen with academic 
verbiage. He divides his literary autobi- 
ography in three parts. The first, “The 
Age of Confidence,” covers his boyhood 
and youth in Wilmington, Del., where he 
was born in 1878. The second he calls 
“Alma Mater,” his years at Yale, both as 
student (class of 99) and teacher. Pub- 
lished earlier in two volumes, these sec- 
tions have been considerably revised for 
the present book. The third part, “Brief 
Golden Age,” Canby’s survey and ap- 
praisal of American writing in his life- 
time, is entirely new. 

Student of History: In 1918, at the 
invitation of the British Ministry of In- 
formation, the young Yale professor and 
assistant editor of The Yale Review visited 
wartime England. There Canby met Ar- 
nod Bennett, “an ugly man, flashily 
dressed, with a nasal voice that never 
ran out of something brilliant to say”; 
H. G. Wells, “vulgar . . . in the good 
sense of the word”; and G. B. Shaw, “who 
tossed a long leg across his knee like a 
rope” and taught Canby “the platitudes of 
history that a scholar often never learns” 
—the connection between the past and the 
present. Canby returned from that trip 
determined to study his own country’s 
history and its literature. 

Part of that study was scholastic re- 
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Canby, writing on writers, finds ... 


search, and its results are to be found in 


his biographies of Thoreau and Walt Whit- 


man. Most of it, however, was acquired 
from a ringside seat in the New York 
publishing world. This experience Canby 
records in the third part of “American 
Memoir,” beginning with his editorship of 
The Literary Review, the scholarly book 
section of The New York Post which he 
took over in 1920, and which, in 1924, 
“came of age” as The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

In the lively 20s, when literary reputa- 
tions were made easily, and when non- 
fiction was “authoritative” and novels 
“great,” Canby was in the thick of the 
excitement. His account is rich in fasci- 
nating details of the literary wars then 
raging, and full, too, of intimate sketches 
of his literary friends. These ranged from 
the “belletristic fringe” who stormed the 
offices of The Saturday Review with books 
that “should be reviewed,” to the aging 
Midwestern author Hamlin Garland, who 





pleaded with Canby to take a stand 
against the “new literature” of the Sinclair 
Lewises and Sherwood Andersons. 

There were a host of other friends— 
among them Thomas Wolfe, whom Canby 
tried unsuccessfully to convince of the 
benefits of form and measure in the novel; 
Willa Cather, “the intellectual aristocrat”; 
Ernest Hemingway, who was “no realist at 
heart . . . morally irresponsible, interested 
in sensual, not moral man”; Ellen Glasgow, 
the Virginia novelist who shifted her hear- 
ing apparatus according to the liveliness of 
the conversation; Sinclair Lewis, “a hot 
personality who would have been at the 
bawling center of controversy in any 
age”; provocative Clarence Day, magnetic 
to women, who “always offered a North to 
their South”; Edna St. Vince. t Millay, 
who was “poetry itself as it should be 
taught”; Robert Frost, the “congenital 
Yankee educator” who was “the beginning 
of the American poetical renaissance”; and 
F.P.A., a “big parrot with a vcaked nose 

. waiting for a moment’s silence to make 
just the right remark.” 

Judge-of-the-Month: In 1926 Canby 
joined the judging committee* of the new- 
ly founded Book-of-the-Month Club. He 
writes enthusiastically of his duties in 
more than twenty years of subscription 
book selection. In describing the club's 
operations Canby points out that the 
judges, who are paid a salary and own no 
part of the book-club business, are free 
of any pressure from the management in 
making their choices. 

Actually, they do not vote but follow 
the Quaker principle of concurrence. Thus, 
if the majority cannot persuade the mi- 
nority to agree on a book, the proposal is 
dropped. In only one. instance does Canby 
remember a single judge obstinately stand- 
ing out in a minority of one—and unable 
to sway the majority. The minority was 





*Other founding judges: William Allen White, 
Heywood Broun, Christopher Morley, and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 






. . Hemingway “no realist,” Millay “poetry itself,” and Frost “the congenital educator” 
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U.S. Army Signal Sees Press Association is stat 
Reilly (left) writes of the intricacies of guarding a President in war and peace p A 
ition: 

Canby himself; the book John Steinbeck’s Safeguarding F.D.R. Guarding a President _ was difficult 
“The Grapes of Wrath” (which never be- o enough, but guarding a crippled one was Oth 
came a club selection) . To date, Americans have shot and killed doubly so. Reilly found Roosevelt com- 

Among the two dozen or so “fortunate one out of every ten of their Presidents. pletely fearless, except for fire (the White Cer 
choices”—by which Canby means contri- In the period from 1865.to 1901, we held House is “‘a fire trap”) . He refused to allow J P92. 
butions to literature as well as best sellers world leadership in such mayhem, assassi- his infirmities or their pain to keep him [g author 
—he lists “The Good Earth” by Pearl nating, on the average, one White House from going anywhere. Only once, however, § 4 ye: 
Buck, “All Quiet on the Western Front” executive every twelve years. All died from was Reilly compelled to intimate that he J sents § 
by Erich Maria Remarque, “John Brown’s _ bullets fired at point-blank range. would rather quit than sanction one of jf the au 
Body” by Stephen Vincent Benét, and Thus, when on Dec. 8, 1941, young F.D.R.’s trips. That was when the Presi- center 
Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men.” He makes Michael Reilly was assigned to succeed dent decided he wanted to visit GI’s on the J steat 
no note of “unfortunate” selections. “dmund Starling in the job of guarding Italian front at the height of the worst Cerva 

With one exception, Book-of-the-Month President Roosevelt, he knew he was in for _ fighting. It took Reilly, plus Eisenhower JB Produ 
choices are not made on the basis of what a headache. But he liked it. and Marshall, to talk him out of it. under 
the judges think the public will like, be- Just how big a headache it was, and Not all of Reilly’s book pertains to war- Cu. 
cause they “simply do not know what just how much he enjoyed it is told in the _ time security. He rode at Roosevelt’s side § 2y FE 
people want.” The exception is the “stand- breezy, entertaining, and authoritative during three of his campaigns. His ac- $3.50. 
ardized type of light romance” which large “Reilly of the White House.” counts of these trips will open many a § Metro 
numbers of club subscribers will always Reilly’s story, as told to William J. reader’s eyes. orful, 
elect to take. “When a minor masterpiece Slocum, of his duties as chief White House Whether it is read for its fund of off-the- sonali 
of this sort comes our way,” Canby says _ secret-service agent, picks up where Star- record, intimate glimpses of F.D.R., or as JB “Sco. 
warily, “we welcome it.” ling’s left off—and was obviously titled a revelation of the extraordinary machinery Tm 

From his years of judging, Canby draws _ with an eye to the popularity of “Starling with which a President is guarded these Georg 
these conclusions: of the White House.” days, this book is interesting reading. f§ 4 tal 
> Immediate sales are no indication of the Dec. 7 found the secret service no better (REILLY oF THE Wurtte House. By Michael the d 
success of a Book-of-the-Month Club se- prepared for the additional hazards of war F. Reilly as told to William J. Slocum. 248 § '8 tol 
lection. Even “Gone With the Wind” did than any other official American agency. pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.) maste 
not sell well at first among club members. One of Reilly’s first jobs was to get the capta 
Favorable criticism from reviewers, on the President an armored car. This was more The AAA Rings Twice “4 
other hand, means large and continuing difficult than would seem, since the govern- — 
sales. ment allowed only $750 for a single auto, Back last fall James Cain (“The Post- § ' sv 
> What Canby calls the “intelligent read- although it would freely spend a million man Always Rings Twice”) announced schoc 
ing public” wants leadership more than ad- and a half on a cannon to protect a Presi- creation of an American Authors Author- brain 
vice in choosing its reading. It is both dent. But the resourceful Reilly found one. ity—a sort of ASCAP for authors, under Su 

eg better educated and less provincial than’ From the Treasury Department, which had which they would lease rather than sell § '9¢: 
educators and booksellers believe. acquired it in the course of income-tax outright their works. Designed to be part sever 










> The best-selling fiction of today is of 
much higher quality than that of. the early 
1900s. (AmeRIcCAN Memoir. By Henry 
Seidel Canby. 433 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5.) 
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prosecution, he finagled the equipage for- 
merly owned by one Al Capone. Only the 
glass was bulletproof, but it served until 
Reilly wangled money for a better one 
from the President’s Emergency Fund. 


of the Authors League of America and to 
cover all writing fields, it was quickly en- 
dorsed by the Screen Writers and the 
Radio Writers Guild. But in other authors’ 
groups the AAA got itself involved in a 
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fight between left (which it was accused 
of being) and right (which it calls the 
oder groups) . 

Last week the AAA showed up as seek- 
ing overseas recruits. In the current issue 
of the Screen Writer appears George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s reply to an invitation to join 
the AAA. Its rules, snorts the nonagenari- 
an sage, are “inadequate and incompatible 
... ridiculously superfluous, drawn up by 
amateurs.” He goes on to tell it to cut it- 
self off from the “incompetent” Authors 
League of America and “form a new pro- 
fessional association which would at least 
have some elementary knowledge of its 
proper business.” Among other proposals, 
Shaw advises the AAA to set down the 
tule that “no publisher . . . will accept a 
work by an unknown author if he can get 
one by an established celebrity.” He con- 
cludes: “If the AAA is conducted contra 
mundum on the lines I have indicated I 
will join it.” 

To all this Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, Au- 
thors League president, adds a note of 
fuller explanation: “Mr. Shaw is not stat- 
ing a real desire to join the AAA .. . He 
is stating merely that he is willing to have 
the AAA join him if they meet his con- 
ditions.” 


Other Books 


Cervantes. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. 256 
pages. University of Oklahoma. $3. An 
authority on Spanish literature, backed by 
40 years of devotion to his subject, pre- 
sents a shrewd and penetrating analysis of 
the author of Don Quixote, whose quadri- 
centennial is celebrated this year. Bell is at 
great pains to controvert the belief that 
Cervantes’s masterpiece was thoughtlessly 
produced and to knock the props out from 
under other views he deems erroneous. 

CHAMPAGNE Days oF SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Evelyn Wells. 284 pages. Doubleday. 
$3.50. A lively history of the California 
metropolis from the Gay 90s to 1906. Col- 
orful, amusing, and packed with the -per- 
sonalities who made “wicked” San Fran- 
cisco the vibrant and exciting city it was. 

Tue Lepcer or Lyne Doc. By William 
George Weekley. 341 pages. Doubleday. $3. 
A tale of shipwreck in the Pacific, set in 




































ig. 
the days of Robinson Crusoe. The story 
\8 3 told in diary form by a young school- 
master who, along with the crew ard the 
captain’s widow, escapes from a burning 
ship to a tropical island. The crew is a 
villainous bunch, and the issue boils down 
t- 9B to survival of the fittest. Naturally, the 
ed | schoolmaster outwits the muscle men by 
re ff brains alone. It’s well done and exciting. 
er Strver Nurmec. By Norah Lofts. 368 
ell B Pges. Doubleday. $3. This book about 
rt  Sventeenth-century British-Dutch shenan- 
to fm ans in the Dutch East Indies (with the 
n- @ Xatives in the middle, of course) is better 
he @ than most historical novels. Even the 
rs’ § Plushy love story carries a credibility and 
a  Uterest rare in this kind of plotting. 
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Focus attention on your product... 


by prolonging its service life, increasing its efficiency and dependa- 
bility, and reducing operating and maintenance costs. These advan- 
tages can be obtained 


Through improved performance... 


provided by compact, high-capacity Torrington Needle Bearings. 
Wear is virtually eliminate.) through the even distribution of loads 
over the full complement of small diameter rollers. Power require- 
ments are reduced to a minimum by Needle Bearings’ low coefficient 
of starting and running friction. Lubricant lasts longer, efficiently re- 
tained by the turned-in lips of the outer shell. 

Let our engineering staff assist you in the application of Needle 
Bearings for the improvement of your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


e NEEDLE e SPHERICAL ROLLER ¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER ¢ TAPERED ROLLER «+ BALL e 
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Mechanical chemist for 
analysis in a hurry 


The manufacture of magnesium castings 
for automotive parts requires quick action on 
the part of the chemist who must provide an 
analysis on the batch which the foundry has 
cooked up. Unless exactly the right alloy is 
used, the final metal will not have the cor- 
rect strength for the use for which the part 
was designed. 

When standard analysis methods were 
found too slow, Ford Motor Company engi- 
neers developed a mechanical way of analyz- 
ing metals rapidly, using a Bodine fractional 
horsepower motor to move the photoelectric 
tube within the apparatus. This is just an- 
other one of an untold number of laboratory 
devices in which Bodine motors have been 
used because of their high precision and ex- 
treme reliability. 

Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
widely used in all types of applications be- 
cause of their proved reliability to provide 
trouble-free operation. If you are designing 
a motor-driven device, why not ask Bodine 
application engineers to help you select the 
right motor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Land Is Bright 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


EorRIA—A long automobile trip such 
PR this observer is completing 
would, I am sure, be fatal to a profes- 
sional viewer-with-alarm. He might sur- 
vive the stress of spotty weather, 
crowded lodgings, highway reconstruc- 
tion and high prices. But his nerves 
would crack before the indifference of 
the great American public to all warn- 
ings of perilous trends, of impending 
crises and of menacing doom. 

All along this trip, from 
New England to Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, along the 
Canadian border, down the 
Pacific Coast and back over 
the mountains and through 
the Mississippi Valley, the 
signs are the same. Most 
Americans are too busy and 
prosperous to spend much 
time worrying about what is 
ahead. They are not disturbed by head- 
lines, and they are too preoccupied to 
read or hear that all is not well in the 
nation and abroad. 

I have just traveled the length of 
Nebraska and Iowa. The corn crop is 
miserable. Except in spots, it is a co- 
lossal failure. That is bad news for this 
country and for the world. But bankers 
in these states say the farmers are not 
deeply depressed. They have money in 
the bank. Prices are high. And other 
crops are good. The farmer, who is no 
great optimist by nature, finds a bright 
lining in the corn failure. He says that 
a year’s holiday is not bad for his corn 
fields. Maybe he has been working the 
land too strenuously in the past few 
years, what with scientifically forced 
growing and the like. Down under the 
midget hybrids, old Mother Earth, like 
John Lewis’s miners, took time off for 
refreshment. 


ONGRESSMEN do not seem to be 
C alarmed by the roaring of William 
Green and others about the “slave” 
Taft-Hartley Act. They say union work- 
ers do not look as if they are slaves or 
really fear slavery. There will be mon- 
ster Labor Day meetings, at which per- 
spiring labor leaders will predict a cam- 
paign next year on the labor issue. But 
that must be discounted. There will be 
other and more important issues, and 
undoubtedly President Truman knows 
what they will be. 

The deplorable plight of Europe 
meets sympathetic response. If Con- 


gress reflects public opinion, it will 
grant aid. But it will be measured aid. 
Opulence should beget generosity, but 
with human nature what it is, the op- 
posite may be the real situation. It is 
a hard thing to say, but the stories of 
European distress all too frequently 
turn American thoughts to satisfied 
contemplation of our own comfort. 

The younger generation has had a 

good summer. College boys 
by the thousands are work- 
ing on highway construction 
and on farms. Manual labor 
has lost its terrors under our 
present wage levels. Two 
boys driving through from 
California ran short of gas 
and food money. They 
stopped in Iowa for six days, 
worked on a farm and col- 
lected more dollars than 
their fathers used to earn in the whole 
summer's vacation. 

I made a trip like this last summer, 
over much the same route. There was 
resentment then over the OPA and 
other annoyances, a feeling which re- 
sulted in a stiff vote against the Tru- 
man Administration. No such _ resent- 
ment exists now. It is not correct to say 
Truman is popular. He is not regarded 
as the fountainhead of well-being, but 
he is in office and is part of the pleasant 
picture. It is something like the days 
of Coolidge. If the election were held 
this year, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to beat Truman. Next year, 
things may be different. 


MONG businessmen, optimism is not 
Ax general as it is among the work- 
ers and farmers. Business prospects are 
spotty and _ selective. But generally, 
business opinion anticipates no serious 
setback this year or next. Optimism, 
qualified here and there, is the rule. 

American optimism is a heady nar- 
cotic. The pioneers expressed it in 
the names they gave towns and coun- 
ties. An old friend of mine, Lewis 4‘. 
McArthur of Portland, has made a 
collection of Oregon geographical names 
to prove this point. His list includes 
Eureka, Utopia, Joy, Enterprise, Love- 
ly, Paradise, Promise, Eden and Ar- 
‘radia. If new towns were to be named 
this year, surely such terms of optimism 
would again be used. Our eastern win- 
dows look upon a troubled world, but 
in the West, “the land is bright.” 
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, big name in refrigeration, had a rust problem which cost time, 


materials, money. A Shell Industrial Lubricant solved it... quickly and completely. 


old Rush 


® Never in the industry’s history has there been such a 
demand for automatic refrigeration. Servel works day and 
night to meet the “cold rush”... 

One production problem, now whipped, was the in- 
sidious damage of “fingerprint” rust. Beautifully machined 
and finished parts—stored for final assembly—developed 
corrosion spots... 

Servel, noted for its precision machining, invited Shell 
to tackle the problem. Recommended was a Shell Ensis 
Fluid, a notable rust fighter... 

Containing the same secret ingredient which conquered 
“black rust” in turbines of the U.S. Navy, Shell Ensis im- 
n\diately solved Servel’s trouble. Noteworthy were its 
ecse and speed of application—by dipping, spraying, 
s\ -bbing, or brushing—and the clean protective coating 


formed as the Ensis anti-rust ingredient welded itself to 
the metal. 


Servel now finds that machined parts stay “factory- 
fresh” for months . . . fit perfectly in final assembly. 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the 
need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s com- 
plete and progressive lubrication plan includes: study and 
analysis of plant and machines; engineering counsel; ad- 
vice on applying lubricants; schedules and controls for 
each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the 
machines in your plant benefit 
by all that’s new in Lubrication? 

Call in the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 














Over the years with Old Overhoy, 


Was it the climate of the rain-washed Alleghenies? 
Was it a special quality of grain? Was it in the yeast 
culture that Abraham Overholt had succeeded in developing? No 
one knew for sure. But the fact remains that Old Overholt has 
a rich, robust, grainy taste —and a deep, inviting amber color — 
that set it apart. And the years — 137 of them — have only 
added to the popularity of this good, honest, straight 


rye whiskey. They have not changed its character. 


Old Overthol 


ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 








This 
whiskey 
is 
5 years old 
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Straight Rye Whiskey — Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof @ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 














